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“Queen of Bermuda” 3rd Prize—Travel Photograph 
by Rosaline Dragon, Dearborn, Michigan 


Junior Scholastic 


Student Edition follows p. 24-T © Weekly Lesson Plan for Teachers, 22-T, 23-T, 24-T 


Bon Voyage—Wherever You Go 








Prior to 1830, how was wheat ground into flour? What portions of wheat were removed by the 


new milling process ? How much energy value is found in one ounce of bread ? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


9. BREAD AND ITS QUALITY 
When we 


a4 told vou how hardly a month passes 


closed hapter } last month, 
sitheout a wheat harvest somewhere im 
the world. This ineluded eold. northern 
countries where, beginning with the 
1hOO<. hard winter wheats were grown, 
It had been customary to mill wheat 
between wo stones: henee the term 
~tone-ground flour” But the winter 
wheats of the north were too hard and 
they wore away the millstones too quickly. 
Then in 1830. a man named Mullet 
invented the roller mill. Later a man 
named Sulzberger perfected it. And the 
reason for this reller mill was to bring 
infer tise a last, prac ticable way to mill all 
rains. soft as well as hard wheats. 
Instead of stones, Sulzberger fitted 
tovether seven sets of porcel iin and steel 
rollers. The first set of rollers were fairly 
side apart, and their action cracked the 
kernel 


shich were removed, Other rollers then 


-oparating the everm and the oil 
ecaled off the middlings. or the medium 


ized partic les separated in the sifting of 


the ground grain. These were put aside 
and used for “patent flour” (high grade 
fle» iv) 

Finally, closer-set rollers broke up the 
tare} roart of the kernel inte plain white 


\\ 
\\ the s] il ere rew eal 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


which spoiled quickly, and the bran taken 
out. which absorbed too much moisture, 


the flour thus obtained had better keeping 
qualities. It could be stored for longer 


periods and shipped to far parts, 

This new milling process revolutionized 
milling in Minneapolis in the mid-1800's. 

After awhile our scientists had slight 
doubts whether or not flour milled this 
new Wav Was as nutritious as it had been 
when it was stone-ground. For when 
yrain had been stone-ground, all the ele- 
ments of the wheat kernel —bran, starch 
ind germ —had been ground up together. 

tut now both bran and germ were re- 
moved! Bran contains minerals, and the 
verm is an important source of vital 
Vitamin B,. 

The scientists needn't have worried too 
rruuue h. however. Bread is and always has 
been rich in calories, and despite the new 
developments in the milling of wheat, the 
energy value of bread remained pretty 
mite h the same: twelve hundred calories 
per pound and seventy-five calories per 
ounce. And bread is cheap: in no food 
could) seventy-five calories be obtained 
more inexpensively than in one ounce of 
bread, 

And today, due to the efforts of the 
millers, scientists, doctors. and nutri- 


tionist= of our nation, bread enriched with 





important vitamins and minerals equals 
In every way the goodness of bread made 
with stone-ground flour which fed our 
grandparents. 

In our next chapter, we will outline in 
detail the program of flour and bread 
enrichment which affects the lives of 
every one of us. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whether it is made from 
stone-ground flour or flour that is highly 
refined. And today, penny for penpy, 
enriched bread provides more of the thit 
our bodies need — more generously —th » 
any other food. 

Because bread has always been our mo=: 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic history in this 


series of sketches for your classroom use. 


Next chapter: Bread and its quality, Part 2 


Tune in the Bakers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 





1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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/, THESE MINERS ARE SPRAYING POWDERED 

LIMESTONE ON THE MINE WALLS. 
ee 

>= ; 


Over the vears the coal industry has established a record of 
safety improvement that no other American industry can 
match. New spaper reports of mine accidents seldom point 
this out, but it is a fact that, today, coal mining is more than 


twice as safe as it was just ten years ago. 


The coal industrvy’s search for new and better safety measures 
and devices never ends. For example, one of the best safe- 
guards is to sprav limestone on mine walls to dilute the coal 
dust, thus minimizing the explosion hazard. And, today, 
giant fans force fresh air into the mines, thus expelling 
dangerous gases. On the average, for every ton of coal taken 


' 
out of the modern mine—6 tons of fresh air go in! 


To combat roof falls, a new device called the roof bolt has 


] 


. . —_ , 
been developed. This 


bolt makes the roof self-supporting by 


binding together the overhead lavers of rock. And recently, 
research has been devoted to electronic devices that detect 


faults in mine roofs. 


Mining shares with other industries the risks of handling 
powertul machinery, and other evel present dangers. So 
every educational device is used to preach safety including 


regular meetings held with mine foremen. 


In their fight against danger, America’s mine operators spent 
80 million dollars last year on safety measures, equipment, 
research. And this effort is paying off! The bituminous coal 
industry has achieved one of the most impressive records of 
safety improvement in all American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coa. ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 







afety is no accident! 









. J THIS FOREMAN IS TESTING 
THE AIR TO SEE IF IT 
CONTAINS A DANGEROUS GAS. 


_¢ 


4 3 mest MEN ARE INSTALLING 
ROOF BOLTS—A NEW METHOD OF 
MAKING MINE ROOFS SAFER. 


SB /| aA 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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FREE 


TO EVERY STUDENT SUBSCRIBER 


AMERICA VOTES—This profusely illustrated, separately bound supplement will be sent 
at no extra cost to every student subscriber with the October Ist issue of SENIOR SCHO- 


LASTIC, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PracricaL ENGuisH, or Wortp Week. Simply and clearly, this 


factual, non-partisan unit on the national elections will discuss the main issues of the 


presidential campaign, qualifications and personalities of the candidates, party platforms, 


and many other factors important for 


a sound understanding of our electoral system. 


Both English and social studies teachers will find this unit chock-full of stimulating 


deas for classroom work and home CNCTCISES 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Every social studies student will profit by reading this 
easy-to-understand explanation of the American elec 
toral system and will acquire a firmer grasp of under- 
Pictorial 


and pictograms clarify frequently misun- 


lving principles ot American government 
maps charts 
derstood factors in our system of free elections and 


provide fuller understanding of American democracy 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


English teachers will find many ways to use this 
thought-provoking presentation of American democracy 
in action to promote independent thinking 
students. This completely unbiased discussion of a 
topic that will be a focal point of interest throughout 
the nation will provide background material for class 
forums, pro 


among 


and con discussions, composition classes. 


T > Be sure to reserve copies of AMERICA VOTES for your classes next fall. Send in 


at ~~ 


your renewal order now. (Order may be revised after school starts.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








wh, choot, lleserves these 
Educationally Superior Films 


Made by educators for educators, EBFilms can greatly 
















improve the quality of instruction in your classrooms! 


Margaret Rufsvold, Learning becomes a fascinating experi- 

Indiana University, ence with EBFilms! Much more can be 
Collaborator on Library Story absorbed in the same period, Teachers and 
students save up to one hour a day—a tre- 
mendous saving in time and cost. 

EBFilms have greater teaching power 
because they are produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in 
both education and subject matter, Such 
as Enrico Fermi, Arthur Gates and Wallace 
W, Atwood. 

And since Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer you the most extensive library 
of all, you have your choice of not just a 
single film on a subject but a complete 
series of films. This gives you far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum, 

Whether you own your films or rent 
them, your school deserves this education. 
ally superior audio-visual material. A sin- 
gle classroom showing of EBFilms proves 
their greater power to hold interest, vital- 
ize learning and increase retention. 


See these recently released EBFilms! 


Be Drug Addiction Laplanders Alcoholism 

= People Along the Life Along the New Tools for 

Mississippi Waterways Learning 
Hindu Family Morning Star 


Insurance Against 
Our Community Tippy — the Town Dog Fire Losses 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE ¥ 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dept.12, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [iaiiMeiieaconeig 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


FILMS INC. im Wieictiacaaie 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
New York + Chicago * Boston + Atlanta * Dallas 


City Zone State 
Hollywood + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. 


PLEASE PRINT 


eceoeoeeeeeeoseeoeereeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 








I have just re id En glish Language 





) 1 » 
Arts. Rumor ran that this report Dy 
the Curriculum Commission of the 


National Council of Teachers of Eng 
would steer a middle course. It does not. English Lan 
uage Art ire lutionary document 

For an understanding of what the ad yption of its provi 
ms means for the individual English teacher, see The 


English Teacher of the Future p. 10-T). by Hardy Finch 


ur contributing editor for English 

Just how rev yhuti mary is English Languag Arts? I nile ss 
ve misread the words, the distinguished Commission not 
nly throws the baby out with the bath, but also the bassinet 


ind most of the babv’s clothes. Items that apparently go 
mm window include 


1. The curriculum itself. No “listing of topics to be mas 


2. Textbooks and anthologies (in whic h manv of the Com 
nisstom mie mnbers ind the lI publishers have invested Tyany 
hours and much money 

} Most of the grammar as commonly taught. 

tf. Most of oun hye ritage ot British literature 


5. Some of our heritage of American literature 


6. Standards of achievement The amount of damage 
that has been done to the mental health of bovs and girls 
»y the academic machinery of schools with their arbitrary 
standards tor grading and promotion, is bevond estimation. 

7. Most writtén composition—which would be reserved 
largely for an advanced upper grade selected group 


Authors of English Language Arts invite discussion. We'll 
tart the ball rolling. S« Pe a Teacher invites its re aders to 
end in their views of English Language Arts. We'll print as 


s 


1 ] 
nanny as space permits through the coming vear 


, 

In the meantime we have a tew questions ft our own 
\ , 

mut this report: Has the Commission shown enough regard 


for what the itizens—the customers of education—want in 
the Via ft nstruction \ I nglish teu hers? Citizens have 
ecome vel! voluble lately 

Are the recommendations realistic in terms of the iwerage 
teacher with the average load? American educators must 
ilwavs reconcile their desire to give individual service with 
he hard facts of class load and underpaid teachers 

Is it wise to try to extend the activity program of the 
elementary school into junior and senior high school without 
nore experimentation? Are we sure we do not short-change 
bovs and giris it we fail to introduce them in an orderly, 
msecutive way to the heritage of aspirations and human 
truggle embedded in’ American, English, and world lit- 

iturer 


English Language Arts is important whether or not you 
vree with it. NCTI president Lennox Grev calls it “epo 
hal.” Read it and let us hear your opinions W. D.B 


Need money for summer travel plans? See 
Pot o’ Gold Department, page 46-T. Use 
the Free Materials coupon, also page 46-T 
(or coupons throughout the magazine) 
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with Amazing RCA “Thread-Easy Projector” 


With this new RCA projector, you can actually thread 
the film in only 30 seconds. Thread it while you're lectur- 
ing. Thread it in the dark. Even a child can thread it. 
It’s that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA ‘‘400” 
Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the projectionist. So simple you 
can set it up with pictures and sound on the screen 
in only 2 minutes. 


Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes to pack up 
the Junior model. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 33'4 lbs. Women appreciate its narrow 


case, rounded corners, proper balance. 


Schools Prefer the RCA ‘*400” 
In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools bought 572 
RCA “*400’s”. Baltimore schools bought 156. Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools bought 81. Already many thousands 
of RCA “400’s” are in schools . . . making film projection 
easier .. . for busy teachers just like you. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EOUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


CAMDEN. H.J. 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 
If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you owe it to 


yourself to find out about this revolutionary easy-to-use 


projector. The new “Thread-Easy” design is the culmi- 
nation of 23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives you such outstanding ease of operation, plus a 
brilliant picture and superb sound. 


cs 





a i 
| RCA “400” Junior. Handsome RCA “400” Senior. Has 10-watt | 
| blue-green spatter finish. Single case amplifier, 10-inch speaker. Projec- | 
| weighs 33'4 Ibs. 7-watt amplifier, tor case weighs 36% Ibs. Speaker | 
| 8-inch speaker. Excellent for me- case weighs 26 Ibs. Excellent for ] 
| dium to large rooms. larger rooms, auditoriums. | 
Tow cee en cele ene ete nee ences ae a — 


Educational Services, Dept 108D 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden,.N. J. 


Please send me complete information 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| on the RCA “400” Projector. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Name 





a 
Street__. i — — 


City A a 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 





Parochial Schools Issue Raised 
Catholic Leaders Reply to AASA Speakers 
Open discussion of parochial schools in the United 


marked the 
School 


States 
Assn. of 


Boston 
Administrators. 


meeting of the American 


Five leaders voiced 


concern at growth of nonpublic education as introduc- 


| 


ing “divisive” influences. 
Pres. James B. Conant, Har- 

\ urd “To my mind our schouls | 

should SCTVE ill creeds, Phe | 


greater proportion of our youth 
Ww ho atte nd inde yp nck nt sc hools, 
the greater the 
unity 


threat to our 
democratic Therefore, to 
use taxpayers money to assist 
such a move is, for me, to sug- 
that American 
its own hands to destroy itself.” 

Worth McClure, sec. A.A.S.A. 
‘The denominational schools 
build prejudices, they build 
little Iron Curtains around the 
thinking of people.’ 


vest society use 


Edgar Fuller, sec Chiet 
State School Officers “These 
non-public school “ure mcreas- 
ing, they are divisive, and are 
emotional in their attacks on 


our public s hools 


Supt. Kenneth Oberholtzer, 
Denver AASA pres.), and 
Prot. John K. Norton, Teachers 


College, Columbia 
also warned that the growth of 


Universits 


non-public schools along re- 


ligious lines introduced “divi- 
sive” influence in American life. 
Spur to the charge that de- 


nominational education is un- 


dermining democratic traditions 


came a few davs before the 
meeting (March 30) with a 
N. Y. Times survey of Catholic 
school enrollment which has 


risen 35 per cent in the past ten 
vears to a total of 
students 

The Times finds Catholic ele- 
mentary schools over 3,000,000: 
secondary schools, 600,000; and 
institutions of higher education 
350,000. Under way is a $250,- 
000,000 building program. 

“The relationship 
the Catholic and the 
schools is universally good,” 
said the N. Y. Times. Speaking 
of the issue later raised in Bos- 


between 
public 


ton, Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, dir., education depart- 
ment, National Catholic Wel- 
tare Conference, declared: 
“We are conscious of the fact 
that the children are divided 
and we _ consciously educate 
them not to live apart even 


though they are educated apart. 


Our schools are partners with 


4,000,000 | 


Social 
| fits? 


| would be 
deal John Lewis and others got 





the public schools in the work 
of American education. 
In an Easter sermon Arch- 


bishop Cushing called Dr. Con- 

ant’s statement 

astonishing.” 
Plainly, the 


issue has been moved beyond 


“astounding and 
parochial school 


the phase of bus transportation 


| and textbooks. 


Meeting in Kansas City April 


15-16, the Nat'l. Catholic Ed- 
ucational Assn. adopted a five- 
page reply Major points 
“Catholics believe in public 
schools 

“Private schools are not di- | 
visive; they do not undermine 
the unity of American society 


“America is a tree society in 
which people have their differ- 
ences in politics, economics, ed- 
ucation, and other facets of our 
national life. Unless the United 
States becomes a_ totalitarian 
state, we shall alwavs have dif- 
ferences and diversities 

‘These differences become a 
threat to 
when they 


national unity only 
are exaggerated and 
distorted by persons with total- 
itarian or monopolistic ten- 
dencies, by persons who refused 
to admit that the 
cessful living together in 
United States is 


uniformity.” 


goal of suc- 
the 
harmony—not 


Shall Federal 


bene- 


teachers have 
Security 


NEA 


pension 


says No. AFT says 
Yes. 
Current argument grows out 
of action by two 
years ago extending Social Se- 
curity pensions, AFT wanted 
the law to make Social Security 
benefits supplementary to state 
benefits. This 


like the 


Congress 


teacher pension 


somewhat 


| for union workers 


NEA feared that states 
the chance, would drop or re- 
duce their contributions to 
teacher pension funds. ( Bene- 
fits from state funds 


given 


pension 


run higher than Social Security.) 
So NEA persuaded Congress to 
| omit public SC hool teachers. 





Education—Soviet Style 


Leo Shapiro, in the 
American Teacher, cites 
this exercise for second 


grade Soviet children: 
Memorize poem and an- 
swer questions— 


Stalin is proud of the 
brave. 

The brave are loved by 
the people. 

Bullets fear the brave 
one, 

The bayonet will not 
pierce him. 
Questions: Who is 


proud? Of whom is he 
proud? Who loves? Who 


is loved? Who fears? 
Whom do they fear? 
What does not pierce? 


Whom does it not pierce? 











MARRIAGE 
No Bar to Teaching Job 


Marriage rarely keeps women 
out of teaching jobs, finds the 
new NEA Bulletin 
Personnel Practices, 

Back in depression 


Research 
Teacher 

1951-1952 
days most school systems (77%) 
married 
women, Today only a few (8%) 


would not appoint 


retain this ban. 


Many a board used to fire 


women teachers who fell to 
Cupid's darts. NEA reports 
that in nearly all systems (90%) 
marriage does not affect em- 


ployment status. 


NEA and AFT Disagree on Teacher Pension Policies 


But a small breach in the 
dike lures economy - minded 
states. Last July South Dakota 
repealed its retirement law and 
its teachers are now under So- 
cial Security. A’ similar 
ment is reported under way in 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

AFT’s American Teacher 
(March) says “we told you so,” 
adding: “One may wonder 
what the cry will be now from 
those who fought us two years 
ago.” AFT wants laws forcing 
states to supplement Federal 
Social Security with state pen- 


move- 


sion systems. Just how this 
could be done isn’t clear. Mean- 
while inflation spreads havoc 


GIVE SCHOOLS 
242 TV SPOTS 


Opening its TV allocation 


| gitt box at long last, the FCC 


offered 242 out of 2,053 station 
locations to education. At the 


| going rate for TV stations, this 


is worth between $100,000,000 


| and $250,000,000. 


FCC added to previous set 
asides 33 more reservations 
giving education 12% of total. 
Allocations lie in VHF (present 
band) and UHF (new chan- 
nels). The increase permits TV 


stations in places previously 
| omitted. 
Three FCC commissioners 


speaking at Columbus (Ohio) 
Radio-TV Institute, warned 
educators to act quickly. FCC 
Chairman Paul A. Walker said: 
“Do not, I beg of you, let these 
reservations go by default.” 
Commissioner Hennock: “Be- 
gin—even if you can only pro- 


| gram half an hour per day.” 


| giving oil to 


through all pension plans. Some | 


new union contracts omit actu- 
arial standards. 


| 


Revised bids must be in by 
April 15, 1953. Few stations 
will go up this year. Biggest 
problem is: How to share a TV 
station? With station in 
each center, private and public 
schools and colleges must co- 
operate closely. (See “TV Be- 
gins at $100,000" p. 25-T.) 

Educators warn that FCC 
action marks a battle won, not 
final victory. Commercial inter- 
ests will continue the fight in 
legislatures and boards of edu- 
cation. Failure to funds 
may let precious channels slip 
through school hands. 


one 


vote 


Oil Aid Stymied 

Education missed out on a 
treasure estimated at 40 billion 
dollars when the Senate killed 
Sen. Hill's amendment to bill 
S.J. Res. 20. Hill wanted the 
Senate to declare that oil re- 
sources offshore belong to the 
Federal government, and give 
proceeds from drilling to all 


states for education. To date 
House disagrees with Senate 
version. If they agree, Pres. 


Truman will likely again veto 
nearest coastal 
states. 

Sen. Hill cited support of 
AFT and Am. Council of Edu- 
cation. In a letter to Scholastic 
Teacher, Secretary Willard F. 


| Givens says NEA asked support 


last summer for Hill bill. 





| 





By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Committee 


Reading 
Record 


Year-end report to 6,000 
Teen Age Book Clubs 


Selection 


HE vear now ending has been an 
eventful one in our efforts to im- 
} TrOVE and extend the services of the 
Teen Age Book Club. Monthly selection 
lists h ive been le nethe ned The range of 
titles chosen has been widened to satisfy 
a greater variety of reading tastes and 
interests. Delivery service has been im- 
proved, and two new programs were 
launched to encourage more reading. 
Response has been encouraging. Teen 
Age Book Clubs increased to nearly 
6,000. The total number of copies dis- 
tributed to Clubs this year is expected 
300,000 
cent over 1950-51. Club orders average 
29 books per month. In these television 
days, this is 


to exceed a rise of 26 per 


a record of reading of 
which both students and teachers can 
be proud 


Wider Choice of Titles 

Choice of selections offered TAB Club 
members was increased to six books for 
Junior TAB members, and seven books 
for Senior members. This year TAB se- 
lections totaled 128, in contrast to 91 
books offered the previous year. In addi- 
tion, the special TAB Christmas offer 
and the Summer Reading Program have 
made available nearly 150 more titles. 
Publishers supplying books this year 
were Bantam, New American Library, 
Pocket Books, and Pyramid Books. 

We made an effort this year to select 
TAB titles with a wider range of appeal. 
Each month a book was included in the 
two lists to satisfy the following reading 
interests and appetites: 

Boy-Girl Stories 
Sports 

Westerns 
Adventure Tales 


Mysteries 
Classics 
Historical Fiction 
Humor 

There were also books on poetry, col- 


accounts of 
great personalities, reference volumes— 


lections of short stories, 


enough to meet every interest. 


Delivery Service Improving 
Teen Age Book Club headquarters 
took two major steps this year to im- 
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TAB book and Junior Scholastic enthusiasts at Crafts School, Charleston, S. C. 


prove delivery service: (1) Book stocks 
were consolidated into one central sup- 
ply depot in Buffalo; (2) procedures for 
handling orders were improved. 

Two recent studies disclose that the 
majority of TAB Club orders are deliv- 
ered within 10 to 15 days after receipt 
at TAB headquarters in New York. 
Shipments to points distant from Buf- 
falo take longer. Onlv in unusual cases 
should an order fail to reach a TAB 
Club within three weeks. 

When books fail to arrive after three 
weeks have passed, we suggest that you 
first check with your school’s main office 
or receiving center to find if the ship- 
ment has been misplaced or sent to 
some other room. Many times we re 
ceive a letter complaining of non-arrival 
of a book order, only to have it followed 
by a second letter telling us that the 
books finally 
classroom or storage room. 

Careful check of monthly order forms 
is important. We have in our files more 


than 200 orders which we cannot 4ll 
because there is no name or address. 


were found in another 


Special TAB Offers 


Last Christmas, TAB Club members 
were given an opportunity, through a 
special book offer, to buy books for 
themselves or as gifts to their friends. 
A similar program this spring encour 
ages the reading of more books during 
summer vacation. Students—and teach- 
can select from a list of 80 
titles being sold at five for $1. See the 
Scholastic student magazines for an- 
nouncements. Here is an opportunity 


ers, too 


to encourage more reading. 


Selecting Titles 

Selection of titles for the Teen Age 
Book Club is no simple task. Our Se- 
lection Committee looks for books that 


will appeal to a wide variety of reading 
tastes, are suitable for the reading levels 
of teen-agers, and acceptable by school 
officials and parents. Very few com 
plaints on titles chosen were received 
this vear. 

To find good titles for younger read 
ers continues to be our chief problem. 
At present, soft-cover book publishers 
keep their eves on the adult mass mar 
ket. Of course the large press runs for 
adult sales keep down costs to all buy 
ers. But, as the from TAB 
Clubs rises, we are able to induce more 
publishers to books 
cially desired for younger readers. Your 
demands through the Teen Age Book 
Club bring this day nearer. 


demand 


issue more espe 


You will, no doubt, agree with the 
Curriculum Commission, of which I am 
a member, when it says: “Development 
of a habit of personal reading depends 
upon whether pupils have been con 
vinced in school days that good books 
have something to contribute to the joy 
of living and to the solution of their 
problems.” 

To help you develop that “habit of 
personal reading” is the aim of the Teen 
Age Book Club. The Selection Commit- 
tee is already at work on titles for next 
fall. We expect to offer a fine list. 





TAB BEST SELLERS 


Top favorites with Teen Age Book 
Club members thus far this year: 
Hot Rod, Felsen 

Your Own Joke Book, Crampton 
Boy dates Girl, Gay Head 

Teen Age Manual, Heal 

The Raft, Trumbull 

The Little Princesses, Crawford 
Silver, Hinkle 

Mystery of the Empty Room, Seaman 
Pocketbook of Ghost Stories 

The Second Believe It or Not, Ripley 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary 
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By HARDY FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


The English Teacher 


of the Future 


What the Curriculum Commission’s Report Recommends 


Six vears after its establishment, the 
Curriculum Study Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish issues the first of five announced 
reports. It is English Language Arts 
Vol. 1, 500 pp., with 16 pages of illus 
trations Appleton Century - Crofts, 
$3.75.) Product of labors of 31 Com- 
mission members, chairmaned by Dora 
V. Smith, and 175 members and con- 
sultants, it is expected to stimulate dis 
cussion. It certainly will.—Editor 


peng over proofs of the new 
NCTE volume, English Language 
Arts, we have tried to picture what the 
English teacher of the future will be 
if he follows the ideas and principles 
presented 

The English language arts teacher 
vill not have an NCTE curriculum to 
use. The Curriculum Commission be- 
lieves that “every kindergarten, school 
ind college should work out its own 
curriculum tor its students.” The Com 
mission presents principles which, it 
believes. should guide the organization 
of any curriculum in the language arts 
and to suggest what it thinks are the 
he st wavs ot approaching the problem 
of making an effective one.” This means 
that the teacher may need to wait a 
few vears until the school system o1 
school develops such a curriculum. As 
ill of us know, the wheels of curricu 
lum-building grind slowly. However 
this may not keep the alert English 
language arts teacher from adopting 
many ideas proposed in the volume. 

In the junior and senior high school 


her will employ the “activity 


the tec 


program” technique which has already 
been in operation in many of the lower 
srades. The teacher would use situa 
tions which are close to the immediate 
experience of the student inside and out 
ide the classroom. He would take each 
student from the level at which he 
comes to him and help him to move 
thead through meaningtul activities. Ot 

uurse, he may experience some difh 
culty in planning the work of each in 
dividual if he has 150 to 200 students 


in classes dailv. Students will have no 


list of topics to be mastered at their 


grade level. The report advises cur- 


riculum makers “to define maturing 
powers to be attained in thinking, 
speaking, listening, writing, and read- 
ing,” but not to list topics to be mas- 
tered. 


Expert on “Growing Up” 


Our future teacher will no longer 
be bothered by “standards” of grade 
achievement. “The chief results of the 
application of such standards have 
been frustration and_ bitterness for 
thousands of children each vear.” This 
means that the teacher will have no 
failures to report. All students will pass. 
No more irate parents to face! 

The English language arts teaches 
will be an expert on “growing up.” He 
will help young people to Jearn “to deal 
honestly with their own thoughts and 
the thoughts of others”; “to learn a re- 
spect for substantial values as expressed 
in the lives and writings of men and 
women of today and yesterday, of 
America and of the world”; “to sense 
the responsibility of citizens in a de- 
mocracy’; “to develop personal stand- 
ards in communications media”: and 
‘to learn a respect tor language eftec- 
tively used.” 

The new ELA teacher will teach 
literature to build character. He will 
encourage pupils to read stories dealing 
with characters and persons of their 
own age, who have “problems like theit 
own. He will urge older students to 
share “in the tragic experiences of Lord 
Jim, Moby Dick, Macbeth, or The 
Doll’s House.” He will help students to 
develop a sense of values through the 
reading of the lives of great men and 
women 

Our super teacher will stimulate his 
class in the development ot intellectual 
curiosity and critical thinking. With a 
wealth of reading and audio-visual ma- 
terial at his side, he will show voung 
sters how to judge “critically the ideas 
found in newspapers, books, and mag- 
azines, heard in discussion or over the 
radio, or presented on the screen.” 

He will see that every student im- 
proves “in the use of language in the 
daily affairs of life.” In the classroom 
students “will learn to explain clearly, 
to make reports to the group, to per- 





Dora V. Smith directed Curriculum Study 


suade others to their way of thinking 
and to defend a point of view.” They 
will learn “how to share personal ex- 
periences . . . in conversation or in 
personal letters, and how to use with 
ease the language of guest-host rela 
tionships.” The students will also have 
experiences “in conducting meetings, 
making announcements, interviewing 
others, and carrying on business trans- 
actions.” The teacher will aid them in 
developing standards for evaluating in 
these areas. 

The English language arts teacher 
will teach the mechanical skills of 
speech and writing and reading and lis- 
tening as fundamental to effecti, » com- 
munication. He will emphasize these 
skills “as means to ends in actual situa- 
tions in which students communicate.” 

He will show how usage changes 
trom vear to year and will develop 
methods which will enable the student 
to observe “current speech and writing” 
and to use current reference sources 
on usage. 

In emphasizing the habitual and in- 
telligent use of mass communications 
media, the ELA teacher will aid voung 
people in mastering techniques for en 
joving and evaluating them. He will 
be aware “of the effect of sponsorship 
or personal bias upon the ideas ex- 
pressed.” 

Our future teacher will not use basic 
anthologies in classroom sets to stimu- 
late reading if he follows the report 
volume. He will guide the reading of 
individual pupils so that they will ex- 
perience lifelong satisfaction from. it. 
‘Reading guidance of this kind involves 
much personal as well as class reading 
and cannot be done merely as an ad- 


Continued on page 36-T) 
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THIS year for the American Cowspoy—Ford Motor Co. 
nian first time the Scho- AnD THEN THERE WERE Four—Socony- 
lastic Teacher Film Vacuum Oil Co. 
FILM Awards include a Arizona AND Its NatTurAL REsouRCES 
AWARD special category for Bur. of Mines, Phelps Dodge Corp. 
sponsored films re Driver Epucation Sermes—General 
leased for school use. Motors Corp. 


The quality and usefulness of such films For Some Must Wartcx—Institute of 


constantly increase, Therefore, to give Lite Insurance 

recognition to their merit, we asked the How to Catcu a Coxip—International 

panel of audio-visual education leaders Cellucotton Products Co. 

to select the ten outstanding sponsored SEMINOLES OF THE EvEeRGLADES—P. 

films released in the past three years Lorillard Co. 

1949, 1950, 1951. THANKS FOR LISTENING—A. T. & T. 
Approximately 150 films were eligible © Wirth Tuese Hanps—International La- 

for consideration. Panel nominations dies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


gave a ballot of 60 titles. Eleven rose 
to the top in the final balloting. The 
runner-up was just two votes behind 


Runner-up was Williamsburg Re- 
stored, produced by Julien Bryan—In 
ternational Film Foundation for Colo 
nial Williamsburg. 

ADVENTURE IN TELEZONIA—American Awards for 1951's outstanding 16mm. 

Tel. & Tel. Co. information films go to eleven movies 
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and its 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
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these selected titles: 
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Driver Education Series—Films and Filmstrips One State’s History and Resources Development 








Thanks for Listening 


ead of e usual ten The panel 

ninated a ballot of 75 titles from a 
list of about 325. Eleven titles bunched 
it the top vith three tied for ninth 
place. Among the finalists are several 
from film producers ind distribut rs 
new to the ranks of our award winners 
Academy Films, British Information 
Services, Coronet Films, International 
Film Bureau Mental Health Film 
Board. The top eleven are 


Aces AND Staces—Crawley Films, Mc 


Graw-Hill 


Ancry Boy—Mental Health Film Board, 
International Film Bureau 

Bartzac—A, F. Films 

Booker T. WasHincton—Encyclopae 


Films 
BreakpowN—National Film 
( inada McGraw Hill 
Upi—British 


dia Britannica 


Board otf 


DAYBREAK IN Information 


Services 

Maps anp Tem MeANinc—Academy 
Films 

Mount Vernon in Virncinta—McCraw 
Hill 

Ricut on Wronc?—Coronet Films 

SCIENCE IN THE OrncuestrRa—BIS 

Steps or Ace—Mental Health Film 
Board, International Film Bureau 


In this second vear of awards to out 


standing filmstrips released for junior 


ind senior high S¢ hool social studies and 


English. we also find newcomers among 


the pi wducers MMi tropolitan School 
Study Council, and the Anti-Detamation 
League of Bnai B'rith. Out of some 175 


eligible filmstrips the panel produced a 


ballot of 46 titles. The runner up was 

just one vote behind the others: 

AwernticaN Binns Guipe Sertes—Young 
America Films 

















ZAR 


7.3 





B 4 
Breakdown 





Alan St Pr 
Seminoles of the Everglades 


pe 
‘ 
‘ 
Ry 3 


\F Ff hot 
Balzac—a Film Biography 





Internat. La 


With 


EBF 


Latin America Serirs— 


Basic Economics SERIES 
(CHILDREN OF 


Young America Films 


CHILDREN OF THI Ontent—Young 
America Films 

Eriguette Series No. [l—MecGraw 
Hill 

\lasks OF NorrH AMERICAN INDIANS- 


National Film Board of Canada 

One Day witu Bi__y—Metropolitan 
School Study Council 

Rumor Cuinic—Anti-Detamation 
League 

SIMPLIFIED STAGING—NFBC 

SoutTH AFRICA AND Its Pros_em —Lite 
Filmstrips 


Runner-up is Michelangelo- Sistine 
Chapel, produced by Life Filmstrips 

Che panel which made the selections 
of these outstanding materials is com 
posed of about 35 men and women, well 
the education 


known in audio-visual 


field, who see new releases promptly. 
Chey include heads of state, city, uni- 
versity, and public library audio-visual 
aids departments. They are located 


throughout the country from Connec 
ticut to California, from Minnesota to 
Texas 

The materials were judged on the 
basis of criteria developed by the panel 
members, stressing all round excellence 
originality, production to a purpose, 
and stimulation to mental activity. We 
fer our thanks to this panel for their 
conscientious cooperation. 

Scholastic Teacher extends its 
vratulations and Awards of Outstanding 


con 


Merit to the producers of these excellent 
school materials. If you are not familiar 
with these films and filmstrips, you will 
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Mental Healt 





lies’ Garment W 
These Hands 





h Film 
Angry Boy 








lia Britannica Films phot 


Booker T. Washington 


orker Ini b 


undoubtedly want to arrange tor 


screenings. 
Presentation of the 195] 
the 


awards took 
Hall 


place on April 30, at Town 


Club in New York City 


The Outstanding Sponsored Films 


Adventures in Telezonia—17 min., Kocda- 


chrome. Correct use of the telephone as 
taught to ten-veat-old Bobby by marionett 
characters helping him locate his lost dow 
Produced by Bil Baird and his marionettes 


for American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


Cameraman, Vernon Lewis. Script from 
story by Ruth Snow Burns. Original mu- 
sic, George Steiner. Puppeteers: Franz Fal- 


zakas, Louis Miller, Ray Hedge, Elizabeth 
Parsons, George Baird, Bil and Cora Baird 
Distributed by AT&T Co., Films and Dis 
play Division, 195 Broadway, New York 7 
NX. Y. Apply to local Bell System offices 

American Cowboy—30 min., Kodachronx 
Year-round life and work of the cowboy 
today. Produced by M. P. O. Productions 
for Ford Motor Co. Director, Larry Madi- 
son. Cameramen, Larry Madison, Bob 
Downey. Script, Joseph March. Editors: 
Irene Wilson, Jean Oser, Larry Madison 
Distributed by Ford Film Library, Ford 
Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn 
Mich. 

And Then There Were Four—27 nun. A 
traffic law observance lesson taught through 
the story of five drivers, not exactly reck 
less, starting out one morning—but we know 
in advance that only tour will return aliv« 
Produced by Roland Reed Production tor 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Script by Cap Pal 
Music by Elliot Daniel. Narrated by 
James Stewart. Distributed by 
Vacuum Oil Co., Film Library 
way, New York 4, N. ¥ 

Arizona and Its Natural 
color. Geography and _ history 


mer. 
Socouy- 
26 Broad- 


Resources—38 
Pro- 
duced by the Atlas Film Corp. Sponsored 
hy Phelps Dodge Corp. Production super- 
vision by the Bureau of Mines. Written and 
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Acaden t hot 
Maps and Their Meaning 


lirected by Mekenzic 
Harry Peterson. Distributed by Bureau of 
Mines. U.S. Dept. of Interior, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13. Pa 

Driver Education Series—3 

res. Il to 17 min 
60 trs Factual 
iriver qualifications 
of the itomobile 


ind advanced dri 


Ward. Cameraman, 


motion pi 
12 filmstrips about 


each teaching films on 
functioning and care 
basic driving techniques 
ng skills. Sponsored and 
produced by General Motors Corp with 
ounsel of National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA. Distributed by 
General Motors *Photographic Dept., Gen 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

For Some Must Watch—28 min. A true 
story of on agent's sympathetic 
help and influence on lives of three real 
Oneida, N. Y. Produced by 
Julien Bryan-International Film Foundation 


Insurance 


families in 


for the Institute of Life Insurance. Pro- 
ducer, Julien Bryan. Director and editor 
Francis Thompson. Writer, Basil Beyea 
Cameraman, Harry Alpert. Music, Gene 
Forrell. Distributed by Institute of Life 


Insurance, Motion Picture Division, 60 East 
12nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

How to Catch a Cold—10 min., Techm- 
color. Basic do’s and don'ts of cold pre 
vention, how colds are spread, et 
Walt 
International 
Sc ript DV 


Pro- 
Productions for 
Products Co 
Distributed by 
th St., New 


duced by Disney 
Cellucotton 
Cap Palmer 
Association Films 35 West 
York 19, N. Y. 

Seminoles of the Everglades—21 min. 
Kodachrome. The Seminole Indian’s way 
of life, his problems, and what U. S. tries 
to do for him. Sponsored by P. Lorillard 
Co. Produced and distributed by Alan 
Shilin. Cameraman, Toge Fujihira. Editor, 
Anne Busch 

Thanks for Listening— 30 min. Good 
manners and proper telephone usage for 
everyone from stock clerk to boss, 
trated by main character played by John 
McQuade. Produced by Pathescope Pro- 
ductions for American Telephone & Tele- 


illus- 


So gold comes also to be thought of as 
a standard of value on Enterprise Island 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films photo 
Basic Economics 


Daybreak in Udi 


Mental Health Filr 


Steps of Age 


British Information Services phot« 


graph Co. Director, Robert Wilmot. Script, 
Dun Distributed by 
lelephone & Telegraph Co., Films and 
Display Div., 195 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. Apply to local Bell System offices 
With These Hands—53 min. ‘shorter ver- 
sion in production). Story of the 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
as typified by the life story of Alexander 
Brody who lived through the development 


Roman American 


Inter- 


of this union and the growth of Labor 
Produced by Promotional Films for the 
ILGWU. Directed by Jack Arnold and 


Lee Goodman. Script by Morton Wishen- 
grad. Distributed by the Educational Dept., 
ILGWU, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. TF. 


Outstanding 16mm. Films 


Ages and Stages—2 films, 13 and 20 min., 
b&w or color. The physical, social, and 
emotional growth of children. He Acts His 
Age summarizes growth briefly from in- 
tancy to adolescence. The Terrible Twos 
and the Trusting Threes examines behavior 
during these years. Produced for Canadian 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare, by 
Crawley Films, Ltd. Director, Judith Craw- 
ley. Research, Ruth Isbister. Script, Polly 
Mackay-Smith. Cameramen: Thomas Glynn, 
Stanley Brede, Grant Crabtree. Consultant, 
Dr. C. G. Stogdill, Dept. of National Health 
and Welfare. Distributed in U. S. by Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Angry Boy—33 
care traces 


min. How psychiatric 
a boy’s emotional disturbance 
to its basic causes and helps him to recover. 
Produced by Affiliated Film Producers, un- 
der the supervision of the Mental Health 
Film Board. Presented by the Depi. of 
Mental Health of Michigan. Writer and 
producer, Irving Jacobi. Director, Alex- 
ander Hammid. Cameraman, Peter Glusha- 
nok. Editor, Aram Boyajian. Psychiatric 
consultant, Dr. Thomas A. C. 
Technical consultant, Esther L 
Distributed by International 


Rennie 
Middle- 
Film 


wood. 


Board photo 


Mount Vernon in Virginia 


British Information Services phot 


Science in the Orchestra 


McGraw-Hill photo Coronet Films photo 


Right or Wrong? 


bureau, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 

Balzac—22 min. Film biography of the 
French novelist, portraying both the man 
and his era. Produced by Les Films du 
Compas. Directed by Jean Vidal. Photog- 
raphy by Daniel and Henri Sarrade, Meu- 
rice Barry. Music by Goy Bernard. English 
commentary by Sherry Mangan. Distributed 
in U. S. by A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y 

Booker T. Washington—20 min. This 
great Negro’s struggles to free his people 
from ignorance, poverty, fear. Produced by 
Emerson Film Corp. Collaborator, John 
Hope Franklin, professor of history at 
Howard University. Distributed by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 

Breakdown—40 min. Study of schizo- 
phrenic breakdown of a 23-year-old work- 
ing girl; her treatment in a mental health 
clinic, in a state hospital; her eventual dis- 
charge as recovered. Produced by National 
Film Board of Canada. Writer, director, 
and producer, Robert Anderson. Photog- 
raphy, O. H. Borradaile. Music, Maurice 
Blackburn. Advisers: Dr. Heinz Lehmann 
and Dr. George E. Reed of Verdun Protes- 
tant Hospital; Dr. A. M. Gee and Dr. F. E. 
McNair of Crease Clinic; Dr. C. G. Stog- 
dill of the Canadian Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare. Distributed in U. S. 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 

Daybreak in Udi—45 min. Story of na- 
tive initiative in building a maternity hos- 
pital in Africa. Produced by the Crown 
Film Unit. Producer, Max Anderson. Direc- 
tor, Terry Bishop. Story, Montagu Slater. 
Cameraman, F. F. Gamage. Musical score 
based on Ibo William Alwyn; 
played by London Philharmonic Orchestra 


themes, 


conducted by John Hollingsworth. Dis- 
tributed in U. S. by British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

Maps and Their Meaning—1l4_ min. 


Meaning of different colors of a physical 
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Etiquette Series No. | 


Outstanding Filmstrips 


strips, color. about 30 frs. each. 112 familias 
Mount Vernon as a home showing interiors 
commentary disc usses Wash- 
Produced for the Mount Simon and Schus 


ted by Willard Van Dvke 
sored by the Wildlife Management Institute 


Book supplied with 


i } igh Pt hool boy 


oncepts presented through an economic 
primitive commu 
Adapted from Hans Christian Sonne’s 
i Enterprise Island. Produced and distributed 
Science in the Orchestra—34 min. Scien Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
s ipplied to the orchestra 
chairman Contemporary Civilization staff 
iudio spectrometer 


Fechnical production, William Peltz 
Children of Latin America Series 
ived by London Symphony tells a contemporary storys about a boy or 


girl living in the country presented 


British Information 


Artists: Carlos Lopez Donald Gooch 


nents under supervision of the 


Cac h. Bac h film 


* Mental Health of South Carolina or girl living in the country presented, 


iepicting something of geography and de 
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chs of Indians 


‘Simplified Staging 



















include: Saudi Arabia. Turkey, Philip- 
pines, China, India, Egypt. Written by 
Gertrude Jacobs. Artists: Alice Nicholson 
Seacord, Isabel Li, Wango Weng, Manuel 
Ritter, Produced and distributed by Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 
17, N. ¥ 

Etiquette Series No. H—5 filmstrips. 30 
to 40 frs. each. Socia! conduct for teen- 
agers in situations in and out of school— 
table settings, party giving, public appear- 
ances, visiting away from home. social 
maturity. Correlated with Marv Beery’s 
Manners Made Easy. Produced by Pathe- 
scope Productions Director ind photogra- 
pher Bill Gottlieb Script Claire Birsh 
Consultants, Mary Beery and Mary Hin- 
man. Distributed by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Masks of North American Indians—49 
trs color Illustrates ind explains masks 
is used by Indian tribes. Produced by 
Filmstrip Unit of the National Film Board 
of Canada with cooperation of Nationa! 
Museum of Canada. Art work. Arthur Price 
Consultants, Marius Barbeau and Douglas 
Leechman. Distributed in U.S. by Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 313 West 166th St.. New 
York 32, N.Y 

One Day with Billy—27 frs.. color. Story 
of a rejected child, showing an outburst 
precipitated by accumulated trustrations 
Designed for discussion. Produced and dis 
tributed by the Human Relations Commit 
tee, Metropolitan School Study Council 
525 West 120th St.. New York 27, N. Y 
Artist, Jan Smith. 

Rumor Clinic—35 frs.§ Demonstration of 
sow rumors spread and are distorted, pro- 
iding an understanding of the dangers of 
rumors and how they may be checked. Pro- 
duced by Dr. Gordon Allport, Dept. of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. Dis- 
tributed by Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave.. New York 10, 
N.Y. Complete outline for conducting a 
Rumor Clinic” supplied with filmstrip 

Simplified Staging—77 trs.: 61 b&w, 16 
color. Basic instructions for constructing 
stage sets, handling curtains, building and 
erecting Hats, how to obtain effects with 
color. Produced by the Filmstrip Unit of 
the National Film Board of Canada. Art 
director, J. Licastro. Artist, G. Caron. Dis- 
tributed in U. S. by Stanley Bowmar Co 
515 West 166th St. New York 32 N Y 

South Africa and Its Problem—58 ftrs 
Land and the people of South Africa today 
with indications of their major social prob 
lem, racial adjustments; and a brief sum 
mary of Union's history. Produced and: dis- 
tributed by Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Photographs by 
Margaret Bourke-White, from Life photo- 


graphic stors 
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FILMSTRIPS 


LIFE’s exciting Social Science series 


N »w—right in your own classroom—you can show your students 
LN what life is like in South Africa... Korea... among the Nava- 
jo Indians, 


Through LIFE’s informative filmstrips you can show in vivid, 
easy-to-study pictorial form many lands and many people, and the 
problems that make them important in the news today. 


These 35mm strips, prepared specially for use by educators, bring 
you a wealth of material from LIFE’s vast picture files . . . the work 
of some of today’s most outstanding photographers-—carefully or- 
ganized, accompanied by explanatory captions, 


7 


SSS ’ 
. 7 TWO-WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 
KY Qf) SOUTH AFRICA FILMSTRIP 


A 


—— 
< 
: So that you may see for yourself how much this 
series can add to your teaching of current events, social studies, 
science, geography—LIFE is offering you the dramatic filmstrip 


South Africa and Its Problems—for a two-weeks’ free trial. 


This strip, one of the outstanding filmstrips of 1951 (based on a 
LIFE picture-story by Margaret Bourke-White), provides a pene- 
trating look at South Africa today—from mine shafts to farm lands. 


Send for South Africa. Examine it. Use it for two weeks. If for 
any reason you are not satistied—or do not feel you'd be interested 
in LIFE’s filmstrip series—return South Africa without charge or 
obligation. 


7 other CURRENT-INTEREST TITLES available 


If, however, vou like South Africa and decide to order LIFE’s com- 
plete series—keep this first strip, then simply mail your filmstrip 
order to LIFE—and 7 additional strips will be delivered to you. 





Discover LIFE’s beautiful full-color 
? filmstrips, too! 
*Heritage of the Maya 





Here are the titles of the complete series: The 
New Indonesia—Korea—Israel—The Navajos 
Yugoslavia—Port of New York—Iran, Youll get 
a fuller description of each with your copy of 
South Africa, Send today! 


SPECIAL RATE 
saving of $5.00 on the series of 8 


If purchased singly, these filmstrips would cost 
$2.50 each, But if you order the whole series 

now—the price for all 8 is only $15.00. A saving 
of $5.00—or 25%. Take advantage of this offer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE-TRIAL FILMSTRIP NOW! 
LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Giotto’s Life of Christ 

Emerson’s New England 
Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel 
*The Middle Ages 

The Age of Exploration 

The Atom 
*18th Century England 
Renaissance Venice 

France in the Eighteenth Century 
The American Revolution 


Available individually—at $6 each 


*Among the 10 award-winning filmstrips of 1950, 


chosen by Scholastic Teacher. 


For full description—use coupon. 








Please send me the LIFE Filmstrip South Africa and Its Problems for a tree- 
trial examination, 


Within two weeks of the time I receive it 
— if | decide to order the series of 8 LIFE black and white filmstrips, I will 
send you a check for $15.00, and keep South Africa. 


—if I decide not to order the series, I will either return South Africa o1 
send you a check for $2.50 (price for single filmstrip). 


( ) Please send me complete description of LIFE’s full-color filmstrips. 


Name 





Title 





School or Grorp _ 


City _. Zone State 
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Minnesota Meander 


} INNESOTA | is 


4 meandering. It provide s the 


for 


magnificent 
veTsa 
is lazy 


tility active vacationists. as well 


mes, crave, rugged primitive life. vet 
modern comfort 

My wite and I found that out 
three-week automobile 


vegan last Julv. With more 


ilmost every 


soon 


ifter our jaunt 


than 11 000 


hard-surtaced roads in the state, motor- 
ng is a delight. We covered 1,500 
miles in the land of 10,000) lakes 
Minnesota has 4,000) lakeside hotels 
lodges cottage resorts ind « imps in 
every price range 

From St. Paul we drove north to 
Park Rapids, an outstanding resort 
irea. At Blewett’s Resort overlooking 
Island Lake Bill Blewett sat us down 
to a sizzling meal of hickorv-smoked 


p wk chops his specialty 


; 


ind tried po 


itoes 


We Find Boutwell Creek 
Bobby and I liked Hamil 


ton Lodge ilso mm Long Lake for tea 
sport of complete relaxa 
and bi mad 
Cool Ridge Resort on Big 
Sand Lake has a well-stocked library 
ind snack kitchenettes in 
ottade Editor's note: For 
letails on Park Rapids 


lourist 


mv wite 


turing “the 


tion” on its shadv lawns 


rer ch he Ss 


it best sellers 
ich ( more 
resorts write to 
there. For 
resort areas write 
to the Minnesota Division of Publicity, 


Information Service 


nformation on other 


Room 114, State Capital, St. Paul 1 
Minn. } 

From Park Rapids we mitinued 
north to Itasca, the largest of Minne 
ita’s 29 state parks. “Itasca is a patch 
4 primitive America Andie Peterson 


supe rintendent. told me Hlere vou can 


see what Minnsota looked like In plo 


neer davs. The park was established to 


preserve part ol the state's great north 
voods 

Towering stands of virgin white pine 
still testiftv to the natural wealth as it 


ippeared to our exploring foretathers 
Lake Itasca is the 
ag 


952 mile Mississippi River. At 


headwaters for the 
Itasca 
t is a gurgling stream 15 feet wide and 
vou can wade across it in seven strides. 

During one of our hikes, Bobby and 
1 came Boutwell Creek which 
vas named after a forebear of William 
Dow Boutwell, Scholastic 


tor. The pioneer Boutwell, a missionary 


up mI 
Teacher edi 
is said to have had a hand in naming 


Lake Henry R. Schoolcraft, an 
explorer discovered the lake and head 


Itasca 


By TONY SIMON : 


Assistant Editor, Junior Scholastic 


1832. He 
tor classical 


waters in asked missionaries 


words meaning “true 
source.” Boutwell suggested veritas and 
caput, Latin for truth and head. School- 
craft eliminated the first svllable of 
veritas and the last syllable of caput to 
coin the name Itasca. 

Our next stop was at Bemidji, famed 
Paul Bunyan headquarters. Paul, vou 
know, formed Minnesota’s lakes when 
he strode across the state felling acres 
of timber single-handedly. He used 
pine logs as toothpicks and his watch- 
tob. was a tremendous logging chain 
We photographed the statues of Paul 
und Babe, his blue ox, which stand in 
Bemidjis main street. We also visited 
the Paul Bunyan House. 

From Bemidji we drove to Birchmont 
Lodge for a stop. Esther 
Buehrer, Birchmont’s cheerful hostess, 
is a teacher at Hibbing, but spends he 
summers at Birchmont “getting a fresh 
outlook on people.” Before leaving ou 


three-day 


table she reminded us that a summer 
theatre troupe was presenting the hit 
show Clutterbuck at the Lodge's play- 
house. Summer theatre is now popular 
in northern Minnesota. Shortly after we 
arrived at Arrowhead Lodge its own 
ers, Ray, Helen and Ed Woeber, set up 


i fishing trip for us. 


Never Take Your Wife Fishing 


At first I hesitated to take Bobby 
tlong. She had never fished, and I de 
cided she would be in our wav. But 
Verne Joslin, and George Long. oul 


Phat, we 
to learn, was a big mistake. 


fishing guides, outvoted me. 
sOOTL WCOTE 
As we sped across the lake. George told 
us a tall tale about two fishermen who 
mice lassoed a cow moose swimming 
near their boat in Kabetogama. When 
she towed them to shore and dragged 
them deep into the woods, thev abat- 
doned the boat. “And not long after 
that.” George said with a straight face, 
‘a fisherman saw that cow moose pull- 
calf lake in 
the very same boat.” 

A tew after we arrived at 
one of George's favorite fishing grounds, 
Verne pulled in the first walleye. Then 
it began. 


ing her small across the 


minutes 


“I've got a bite, I think,” Bobby 
velled. 

“Well, bring it in,” snapped George. 

“How?” 


“How?” George roared. “Say haven't 
you ever fished before?” 





The author rides a walleyed pike but 
it was his wife who caught the fish. 


“No,” answered Bobby, awkwardly 
pulling in the line over her head with 
a beauty of a walleye. 

It went on like that for an hour with 


Bobby pulling in a dozen walleves and 


northerns. I caught three small wall- 
eves. George hooked two northerns 
and Verne didn’t score again. When 


Arrowhead. Bobby 
raved on and on about her catch 
she still does to this dav. 


we returned to 


and 


On our way south we stopped off at 
Hibbing, center of the Mesabi iron ore 
range. There we visited the Hull-Rust 
Mahoning open pit, which is called the 
“Grand Canyon of Minnesota.” 

Our trip came to an end at St. Paul 
soon afterward. Before returning to the 
capital we visited Beecher’s Resort on 
Lake near Annandale for a 
final fing at Minnesota’s good fishing 
We also had an time at the 
opening of the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial, the annual summer fun- 


Clearwate1 


exciting 
ten-day 


fest of parades, sports, carnivals, music 
festivals, and other activities. 

For us the trip through Minnesota's 
unusual variety of natural beauty was 
the vacation meander of a lifetime. We 
suw a lot, enjoyed a lot, ate well, and 
ran into near-perfect weather—20 out of 
21 days of sunshine. 

But time ran out on us too fast. Va- 
riety is the keynote of Minnesota’s ap 
peal and we didn’t come near tasting it 
all. As we flew back to New York in a 
Northwest Airliner, we recalled and 
agreed with the words of a Canadian 
tourist: 

“Minnesota is a land of legend, ad- 
venture, and infinite beauty.” 


ister, 


istory Gomes to Life... 
Alive with\ixcitement! 






Released by RKO Radio Pictures 


Produced by Perce Pearce 


Directed by Ken Annakin 


Screenplay by Lawrence E. Watkin 


Owa ct OISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


inc 


Sa 





Walt Disneys 


STORY OF 


OBIN Hoop 


Anall LIVE ACTION motion picture.. 
Starring RICHARD TODD and introducing the 


exciting new screen personality, JOAN RICE 


As a teacher, you are probably 
concerned daily with the problem 
of making history’s great legends 
live for your students. 

Now Walt Disney has endowed 
another classic with his master touch 
of realism. In THE STORY OF 
ROBIN HOOD, Americans of all 


ages will enjoya uniquely rewarding 


experience, living the adventure of 
the outlaw-patriot who risked his 
life to save a kingdom. 


This is motion picture entertain- 
ment in the finest Walt Disney tra- 
dition. You can recommend this 
exciting picture without reserva- 
tion, to your students, their parents 
and your associates. 


Color by TECHN ICOLOR 


Even their names spell adventure... 


The Sheriff of Nottingham 
Friar Tuck « Will Scarlet 
Little John 




















Where to Go to College 


A bov resolved to go to college 


He knew not where to go 


og 


College song 
SHOULD I go to college? Which col 
— lege is best for me? How much does 
go to college? Should I trv to 
work my way? 


it cost to 


For the questions students toss at you 
there are a number of valuable books 
and workbooks. As vou ll be 


interested in a verv readable book based 


a teacher 


on Time's recent survey of college grad 


uates—They Went to College, bv Ernest 
Havemann and Patricia Salter West 

Harcourt, Brace, 277 pages, $4). It re 
ports that college graduates do earn 


more money than the people who do not 
go to college. For men graduates, the 
was $4,689 when this 
survev was made. For 
at that time, the 
$2,200. Of the graduates, the 


financially are in 


median Income 
all American men 
median income was 
best off 
medicine, then law 
and dentistry 

The book gives interesting facts about 
college graduates. College graduates are 
more likely to be successful in marriage 
than More “A” stu 


dents are in the professions; more “B” 


average Americans 


students are in business. In recent years 


ibout 16 per cent of teen-agers have 





Ideal for Teachers Going on Vacation 


Beneficial 
Yoan 


system 


happen to you. 







MEFICIAL CASH CREOHT ACCOUNT 
_isemnencarvoe <aee 


| yonm Dee 
a eae 


A car breakdown is a common experience of vacationists. 
But to be caught without money to pay the repair 
bill or stranded in a strange city without funds or friends—those 
embarrassments needn't happen to you any more. Not if you do this! 


_ Ream FINANCE CO. 


College graduates as a 
enthusiastic about the values 
»f a college education. Suggest that your 
“quotes ‘ 


gone to college 


group are 


students read their 

Here are recent books on vari- 
ous aspects of college which your stu- 
dents might enjoy reading—or studving 
They additions to 


shelf 


some 


would be valuable 


vour schoo] librarv’s guidance 


1. Choosing the Right College, by Ann- 
ette Turngren (Harper's, 1952, 149 pages 
$2.50). Chapters on why college. ways 


without college. getting 


colle ges 


means, 
dmitted, the 
special colleges. etc 

2. College and You, by Calvin S. Sifferd 
McKnight & McKnight, 1952, 111 
$2.50). Chapters on choosing a college, cost 
of a college vear, 
first week, choosing 
ties, how to study, 


rating your 


university junior 


pages 
entrance requirements, 
campus activi- 
budgeting time 
working vour way, et 


3. How to Choose That 


( lasses. 
dating, 
ind money, 


Colle 2c, by 


Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis 
Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., Boston 
Mass., 1951, 52-page booklet, 90+ Chap- 


ters on choosing your college, who should 
college, colleges and universities, 
junior colleges and technical institutes, col- 
lege admissions, tips on planning your high 
school program, visiting colleges, 


go to 


paying 
Good print, well 


valuable 


for your education, et¢ 
illustrated 


easy-to-read 
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It could 


Apply for a Beneficial Cash-Credit 


Account Identification Card 


wherever you go. 


4. Working Your Way Through College, 
by Kenneth C. Rathbun (Cavalier Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1951. 56 workbook-sized pages 
$1.25. Discounts for quantity orders). Tips 
on jobs, scholarships, Government 
aid, how to study, etc. Well worth the cost. 

5. Scholarships and Fellowships (Bulle- 


loans, 


tin 1951, No. 16, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education; price, 55¢ at Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C.). Discussion 
of Snancial aids for undergraduate and 
graduate study available at colleges and 
universities in the United States. 

6. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, 
Volume I, by S. Norman Feingold (Bell- 
man Publishing Co., Inc., 1951, 
$5). This book information on 
about 7,000 scholarships, fellowships, and 
loans which pay out nearly $860,000 an- 
nually for general education study 


312 pages, 
contains 


Coming in Scholastic Magazines 


editor of Scholastic 
Vagazines is preparing a series of four 
articles for fall publication, giving yard- 
sticks for choosing the right college, 
business, trade, or technical school, or 
the right apprenticeship training course. 
Practical English will feature this series 
and other Scholastic Magazines will also 
publish it as space permits. 


The vocational 


Guidance Editor 


-WintiamM Fave, 


You can get it without any obligation 
and it will establish your credit at 
more than 700 affiliated offices coast 
to coast both in the United States and 
Canada. 


700 ‘Friends’ Stand Ready to Help You 
With this card in your purse or 
wallet, you'll have —in 700 affiliated 


offices — friends you can depend on 


If you need extra 


funds for any emergency or shopping 
in a hurry —just present your card at 
any affiliated office and in no time 
you'll have the extra cash you need. 
You'll find the Benefiaal Card a spare 
pocketbook —a true friend in need at 


home or away. 
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Editor JUST LIKE A TRIP ABROAD 


Reali 
on the Prowl 
Congressional investigations expose | French 


the nation’s grammar as well as _ its 


gratters. Squirming on the witness Canada’s 


stand, sharp dealer Frank Nathan de 


clared he “never tt nowhere with 


nothing at no time 


Fractured grammar on radio worries 
Mrs. J. D. Clark, of Champlain, New 
York. In a letter to the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune she SaV5 

“We thought that in the old days. if 
ve heard it on the radio, it was right 
but not any more. We hear: “a hot cup 


t cottee a cold glass of beer SU 
far as, ou did real good think of 
is doing that.” “haven't seen vou in a 
long while a triend ot ns tather’s, 
three week vacation two pall of 


Mrs. Clark, I tear you are fighting a 
losing battle. Not even English teachers 
will come to your support, if I read cor 
rectly the NCTE Curriculum Commis 
sion report. Terms such as “good” o1 
“bad” grammar went out with grand 
mother. You must now adapt your Eng 
lish to “levels of usage.” When you stop 
in at Al's Dandee D.ner remember vour 
manners and say, “Gimme a hot cuppa 


cottee ; 


lo our growing ¢ Hection of peda 


gese a student in my Teachers College 
Columbia University, w.icing course 
adds this gem Teache’s no longes 


teach, they “told in meaningful experi 


ences 


especially sensitive to their shortcom 


ings. What our generation tries to pour MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


into word containers such as “comic 


books” or “English” bulges them into | Towering cliffs thrusting into the Gulf of 


shapeless hulks. Even such a new in St. Lawrence. Fishing hamlets tucked into snug 
Rock and Bonaventure Island 
tamed bird sanctuary, rising sheer from the sea 


vention as “core curriculum” has at | barbers. Perce 
least 15 different definitions 

What shall we call the bright-cov 
ered books that blossom on drugstore 
stands—soft-cover books, pocketbooks 
quarter books? Some are now 35 


R } . lar 
our list of popular | 


romantic 


Words are our business so we ae QWE OF CANADAS 10 TOP 


Every mile of your 
around the Gaspé Peninsula is rich in beauty 
and interest. You'll discover why artists return 
to this magic spot year aller year 





trip now; ask your nearest Canadian National 
cents One writer recently asked for Othice* or Travel Agent about this o1 
piastics other Lop Vacations listed 


where and take 








NEUIEN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 





. . ° ° 
Poet-author Jesse Stuart sent us a Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 
newspaper clipping about Mrs. Adkins Acvess Cunude—‘ thwoods setting. Wonderful Rebing! 
a successful teacher who prefers a one ; 2 of the P 8. Ontario Highlands —\and of lokes 
room rural school. Mrs. A. likes to recall Aleche ies. Se ee ee — 


Billie, who, after the class had studied m tered 
abstract and concrete nouns, said y 5 Prince & 


“I can’t understand abstract nouns 


but I can easily pick out the cement 4. Eastern Cities and La 


ones.” pnadian Not 
—Wittiam Dow BouTWELL 


British Catentnien. ‘ - : Jasper in the Canadian Roc 


Minaki (Lake of th 





9. Provinces by the Sea beaches 


bays, fishing port 


Romantic French Canada (( 


and the Soa 


obrood 


Jetroit, Flint, Mich., Kanso 


, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Lo 


guenay like taking a tr 
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Seatwe = xciting sport every minute ! 
- Swim ... golf... fish. 
Sight-seeing fun ! 

A Niagara Falls . . . historic 

ead sites... ‘foreign cities.’ 


y << 
MD, Mg 


Resort holidaying ! 


Canoe trips . . . beach 
barbecues . . . dancing. 
Send coupon below for your 
FREE 64-page booklet 
FUN IN ONTARIO or 

74 see your travel agent! 

] 6Then start planning o Fun 

Zacation in Ontario. 


| 
1 Ontario Travel | 
| 20-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario | 
Please send me free guide map and 64-page_ | 
illustrated booklet about Ontario. | 
| 
| NOMOccccccccccccececcccccccocceces 
| 
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By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) High Schoo! 


Whose Student 
Couneil? 





Joe Smith can help you find out 


I a chap named Joe Smith. starts 
speaking over vour shoulder about 
Student Councils for Our Times, better 
listen. He is Dr. Joe Smith of San Fran 
cisco State College, author of a volume 
in a new series, Teachers College [Co- 
lumbia Univ.) Studies in Education. And 
he writes both out of his experience as 
a high school principal and his research 
for this study. This 110-page mono- 
graph ($2) is a sincere effort to recon- 
cile the differences between theory and 
practice of developing civic compe- 
tence through student councils. His ba 
sic thesis, which persists as in a fugue, 
is the division between the curriculum 
the 
which he maintains should be progres 


and extracurriculum, a division 
sively diminished. 
Not much, relatively speaking. he 


finds, has been written about student 


| councils. Much that is written is in gen- 


eralities, lacking both definitions and 
techniques. Smith’s work does not sut- 
fer from these lacks. “Civic competence 
is defined as a process: The application 
of democratic means for the achieve 
ment of democratic ends.” (p. 12.) 
When a school is found to have a coun- 
cil, perfect in democratic structure, 
sustaining a monitor 
for example, it is a fair test of the proc- 
ess to ask, “Who wanted corridor moni 


tors? 


corridor service, 


‘Whose regulations do they en 
If the indicate that 
it is truly a cooperative venture of stu 
dents and principal and staff then the 
cflort values. “If the 
problem never really became a problem 


force?” responses 


has democratic 
to the students, and the corridor moni 
tors are simply an idea sold to the stu- 
dent council, the chances are that the 
problem still is not solved. It is simply 
controlled.” To overcome this fault it 
is necessary, the author demonstrates 
that the real 
problems of the school at all levels of 
solution—planning, policy making, ad 
ministration, and manipulation, 


students participate in 


In defining the purposes of the coun- 
cil Dr. Smith points out there is a dif- 
ference between discipline as learning 
for the individual and the administra- 
tion of discipline as an improvement in 
the school environment. With this type 


| of distinction in mind he points out 


that there are but two main categories 
of purpose. All others are subdivisions. 


Citizenship training, for example, is an 
end of learning for all the school. To 
put it off on the student council seems 
unrealistic, the author 
like a return to a highly compartmental- 
ized education where citizenship like 
mathematics and woodwork is given an 


ver\ contends, 


area-in which to operate on the stu 
dent. “The student is chopped in two 
Halt of him is assigned to instruction 
and the other half to Such 
fantastic. Students come to 
whole and 


activities 
surgery is 
school they must be edu- 
cated whole.” 

Having discussed the purposes, func- 
tions, and structure of the student coun 
cil, the in the final chapter, 
“Closing the Gap,” offers a ves-no check 


list by 


author 
which an evaluation of any 
council can be made. By this means a 
principal or sponsor can discover how 
to move from the present position to 
one more nearly in keeping with the 
democratic values set forth as desirable. 
the extracurriculum more 
nearly at one with the curriculum. Cur- 
riculum specialists, as well as adminis- 
trators, will find this book valuable. 


and bring 


When Students Meet the President 
How does it seem to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States participate in 
a high program—albeit a na- 
tional journalistic convention? This was 
the question | asked when Mabelle E. 
McNulty returned to our junior high 
school fresh from the Scholastic Press 
Association in New York City 


school 


Here is 
her description: 

is my nine staunch up- 
State partisans had a good, though dis- 
tant, view of the speakers’ table with its 
massed flags of the U. N. and the Great 
Seal of the United States. Lining the 
walls and entrances were countless tall, 
blue-uniformed policemen continually 
mentioning fire laws and urging us to 


voung 


remain seated. The impressive atmos 
phere surrounding the head of a great 
state quite blotted out any partisan 
teeling; the applause was sincere and 
friendly as the smiling President en- 
tered. Furtive journeys from our dining 
alcove for reconnaissance convinced a 
few doubters that the President was 
eating the same menu as that set be- 
fore us! 

“The President's reminiscent folksy 





beginning seemed to bring a slight feel- 
ing of ae down to those who had dared 
to hope he might utter a startling state- 
ment about his candidacy or something 
equally as newsworthy. His amusing 
crack that he had started as a high schoo] 
editor ‘and you know the trouble I am 
in today’ gave us a good laugh. But his 
plea for a government for the greatest 
good, with a foreign policy opposed to 
both isolation and imperialism, and a 
domestic policy 1imed at improving the 
lot of the average man seemed to many 
like preaching to the converted. Sec- 
yndary school students interested in 
journalism are tikely to be internation 

ily minded and possessed of a social 
consciousness. \Mlost of us were some- 
what surprised, next day, to find the 
speech labeled as political 

“The President's geniality and _ sin- 
erity together with his lack of finished 


Illuminate the manner 


yratorical polish 


ie has of seeming as ordinary and 
kindly as the man next door ‘I hadn't 
realized from television, one student 


said, that his hair was so white.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Have vou seen Our Foreign Policy 
1952? This is a revision of a Depart- 
ment of State publication (#4466) 
prepared at President Truman’s sugges- 
tion. It is a primer, hardly more, for 
understanding the events and issues in 
international relations since 1945. In 
79 pages you can read brief explana- 
tions of such topics as the Truman 
Doctrine, Point Four, and U. N. This 
revised edition will also bring you up- 
to-date (Jan. 1952) on NATO, the Mu- 
tual Security Administration (replacing 
ECA), Korea, and the problems of set- 
ting up a Middle East Command. Sin- 
gle copies 25 cents from the Supt. of 
Documents, Govt. Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

There is probablv no field receiving 
more attention in educational study and 
literature than that of human relations. 
Two pamphlets which have recently 
come to our attention are: The Resolu- 
tion of Intergroup Tensions, by Gordon 
W. Allport; and Readings in Intergroup 
Relations, by Helen F. Storen. The for- 
mer is sub-titled, “A Critical Appraisal] 
of Methods” and deals with the prob- 
lem of prejudice in classroom teaching, 
in the use of mass media, and in legis 
lation; all of which the author shows 
call for a changed approach. 

The second title is a bibliography di- 
vided into sections—prejudice, religion, 
race, ethnic groups, Negroes, class, 
what schools can do, and organizations 
which serve as resource agencies. Both 
of these pamphlets may be obtained 
(25 cents each) from the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


| 


| 
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| | Send coupon to New York Cen- 
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ew England Holiday Uhit-Chat; 


...with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 





That's what I call the perfect curtain raiser to New England! Wake up to a won- 


derful New York Central breakfast among the Berkshires .. 


.with t 


rout streams, 


white-steepled villages, covered bridges all served up as “scenery on the side 


We took Paul Revere’s ride, in comfort! We saw old North Church... 


. Lexington . 


Concord ...all in the drive-ur-self car our New York Central ticket agent had reserved 
for us. That's the perfect vacation combination—get there by train, get around by car. 





We split our time between seaside and mountainside! New England has both- 
miles of beaches, plus the tallest peaks in the Northeast. And New York Central's 


restful Water Level Route takes you to the “hub” of this all-year-round playground! 


FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel ; 
Guide to New England and other Name 


exciting playgrounds, east and west 
Address 


tral, Room 1336-85, 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N..Y. 


City 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THiS ISSUE 


Sheep Ranch Country—A film- 
story (pp. 43-48) 

Florence Nightingale—A Reci- 
tative Play (pp. 8, 9) 

Navajo (pp. 10, 11) 

Your Rugged Constitution— 
After the War (p. 12) 


Concepts Developed in 
Theme Article and Film 
Sheep ind cattle 
well 
lands that are sparsely settled and iso 
lated from markets. Australia is a plains 
little falls. Sheep 


raising is the most profitable industry 


' 
raiwsing ind wheat 


harming are suited to semi-arid 


region where 


bere because sheep can be raised ith 
1 


ige numbers. Thus the wool crop is 


ibundant and is the leading export 
Second in export importance are wheat 
and flour. The country’s economy is de 
pendent on exports that are channeled 
Many 


people are engaged in export business 


through the large seaport cities. 


in the cities, and urban population is 
with the 
industries 


increasing 
other 
tile 

“Sheep Ranch Country” is based on 
the sound motion picture : Sheep Ranch 
Country (Southeastern Australia)” of 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” 
United World Films). 


development of 
such as steel and tex 


series 


Aims 


1. To learn about the geography ot 
Australia 

2. To get a clear picture of Austra 
lia’s position and that of her neighbors 
on the map of the world. 

3. To observe how the natural en- 
vironment has influenced the industries 
of Australia 

1. To gain practice in oral reading 


and in fact-finding. 


5. To arrange an interesting map 
display 
6. To find in the storv of Florence 


Nightingale the motivation for discus 


sion, writing, poetry and research. 


7. To gain an increased appreciation 
ot the 


through a study of the film Navajo 


culture of the American Indian 
S. To learn how the Constitution of 
the U.S 
the \\ il 


was amended as a result of 
Between the States 


Study of theme article based on 
Scholastic’s 1952 News Map of 
the World 


PREPARATION 


Have a committee of pupils prepare 


25 cards approximately three inches by 
one inch in size. Six of these cards will 


be left blank; on the others the mem- 


hers of the committee will write: New 
South Wales; Melbourne; Sydney: Ade- 
laide; Brisbane; Perth; Equator; Tropic 
of Capricorn; Tropic of Cancer; New 
Zealand; Republic of Indonesia: Repub- 
lic of Philippines; India; Formosa; Ko- 
rea; ocean bordering Perth; leading 
exports of Australia; domestic and wild 
animals of Australia: replica and expla- 
nation of the crown symbol found on 
the map of Australia and New Zealand. 


PRESENTATION 
W } etl the 


members of 


a heen made 
Male Tiads Phas ceh Made 


the class will each 
Holders of the six blank 
cards will reading of 
‘Sheep Ranch Pupils who 


draw the cards bearing the last four of 


re ady 


draw al ¢ urd 
} 
share the oral 


Country.” 


the suggested wordings will attach them 
to larger cards on which they inscribe 
After the article has been 
read aloud, all the cards will be attached 
to the outer borders of the Scholastic 
News Map of the World, and with the 
aid of string and colored pins. connected 


their findings 


with the places to which they are re- 
lated. 


Florence Nightingale 
Aims 
1. To become acquainted with the 
Florence Nightingale, whose 
birthday will be celebrated on May 12. 
2. To learn something about the pro- 


story. of 


tession of nursing—vesterday and today. 


Procedure 

1. Have the read aloud the 
recitative play, “Florence Nightingale,” 
on pages 8, 9. If a microphone is avail- 


class 


able, the play can be read effectively 
as a radio script. Otherwise, have the 
readers line up in front of the class. 

2. Discuss the change that Florence 
Nightingale brought about in the mili- 
tary hospital in Scutari. If the death rate 
before she came was 420 per 1,000, and 
to 22 per 
1.000, how many lives would Florence 


decreased after she came 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


rhe 
Test 
visual quizzes tor readers of Junior 
Scholastic, will be delivered as part 
of next week's issue. The tests will 


Second 


contamimng 


Semester Review 


objective and 


be based on material and events 


covered in Junior Scholastic from 
February 6 through May 14. The 
test will occupy the middle four 
pages of the magazine for the con- 


venience of teachers who may wish 
to use it separately. 











Nightingale have been responsible for 


saving among 5,000 men? What per- 
centage of the people in your town or 
city would this figure represent? 

3. Have 
medical advances as they can think of 


students name as many 
that are now available to our soldiers on 
the front, but which were not in Flor 
Nightingale’s day (plasma, heli- 
copter litters, penicillin, ete.). 


ence 


Activities 

|! Pretend that a friend of 
Nightingale’s family at the 
time when she made her decision to go 
battlefront. Write a 
letter to a friend stating your reasons 
tor thinking this to be a foolish move 
hardships of travel, “no place for a 
woman,” ete. 


you are 
Florence 


to the Crimean 


. Or write a dialogue in 
which you and another friend are dis 
cussing Florence Nightingale’s decision 
Let one of argue against it, the 
other, for it. 


2. Conduct a 


vou 


panel discussion on 
nursing as a career. Individual students 
may prepare for the discussion by doing 
research on one of the following topics: 
the history of nursing; present-day re- 
quirements for an R. N.; duties of the 
average private nurse, hospital nurse, 
visiting nurse; American nurses in Ko- 
rea; male nurses; ete. 

3. Do you think you could write a 
poem about Florence Nightingale? Be 
fore attempting to put some of 
thoughts in verse form, 


your 
let’s vet ac 
quainted with some matters relating to 
rhythm, or meter. If you will beat time 
for the following lines you will discover 
that the accent, or the stress as it is 
sometimes called, falls at regular inter- 
vals—in this case, after each unaccented 
svilable: 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 


Behind him lay the gray Azores 
Behind the Gates of Hercules 


It is not important at this point that 
you memorize the names of the differ- 
ent meters, but for your information let 
us explain that the above lines are ex- 
amples of iambic measure. When an 
accented syllable is followed by one 
that is not accented we have what is 
known as trochaic Beat 


measure. time 


tor the following lines: 


Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset 


Lord thy praises shall be more. 


Even single words will serve to illus- 
trate these patterns of accented and un- 
accented syllables. Arrange the follow- 
ing words in two columns, one marked 











LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 14 


Theme Article: Pakistan 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Pakistan 

Your Rugged Constitution: This 
Modern Age (amendments 16, 
17, 19, 20) 

Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 

Semester Review Test 


May 21 
Theme Article: Burma 
Your Rugged Constitution: 
House of Freedom 
Student Achievement Issue: selec- 
lections from award-winning en- 
tries in Scholastic Art and Pho- 
tography Awards (Group I) and 
Scholastic Writing Awards (Ju- 
nior Division) 


Your 











iambic, and the other trochaic: Florence, 
disease, angel, battle, assist, beloved, 
endure, wounded, sickness, bloodshed. 

Using Florence Nightingale as your 
theme, try to write a line of verse in 
either iambic or trochaic measure, then 
see whether you can develop it into a 
four-line stanza. You may find yourself 
varying the pattern of your poem as you 
proceed, just as other poets do. That is 
good, Monotonous regularity in accented 
and unaccented syllables detracts from 
the beauty of the rhythm. Here are two 
lines, one in each of the measures we 
have discussed, which may help you to 
get started on your poem: 


She left familiar streets and friends 


Angel from a distant country. 


Navajo 
ROLE PLAYING 

Playing the parts of Gray Singer and 
Son of Hunter, two pupils hold a con- 
versation in which they express the 
thoughts attributed to these two char- 
acters in the film and in the article 
The dialogue could be written and 
read, or spontaneously created out of 
the content of the article. 


DISCUSSION 

Son of Hunter tells his grandfather 
about his feeling of hatred. Gray Singer 
says we should turn our thoughts from 
evil into the path of light. Can you 
understand from your own experience, 
how the Navajo boy allowed himself to 
think hate? What helped you to get rid 
of the dark thoughts? 


TELLING A STORY 
Some of you may have already seen 
the movie Navajo. If so, describe to the 


rest of the class the scene which you 
liked best. What did you learn about 
the Navajo Indians? 


Your Rugged Constitution— 
After the War 


One way to approach a study of 
amendments 13, 14, and 15 is with a 
series of key questions designed to bring 
out their significance. Here are some 
questions which might be used. They 
may be posed to the class by the teacher, 
or some may be given as examples to 
part of the class which is assigned to 
complete the list; this part of the class 
would then put the question to the re- 
maining part. The open-book method 
may be used with these questions. 


1. Amendments 13, 14, and 15 re- 
sulted from what war? 

2. They helped settle one of the 
causes of the war. What was this? 

3. How did these amendments help 
settle the question? 

4. What was the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation? 

5. Why did it have little effect? 

6. What did the thirteenth amend- 
ment do? 

7. Why was the fourteenth amend- 
ment necessary? 

8. How does it define citizenship? 

9. What does it say about the rela- 
tionship of state governments and citi- 
zens? 

10. Why is it a 
Rights”? 

11. What does the fifteenth amend- 
ment say? 

12. Who has the right to decide other 
voting qualifications? 


kind of “Bill of 


A good civics project can be devel- 
oped out of the study of the fifteenth 
amendment. Pupils can be assigned to 
find out what the voting qualifications 
are in their state and, if the class is suff- 
ciently large, in other states. 

Although it is anticipating next week’s 
article on the Constitution, it might be 
advisable to point out that at the time 
amendment 15 was passed, women did 
not have the right to vote. 

The study of voting qualifications can 
in turn lead to laying plans for the 
future—of following the national con 
ventions this summer and of planning 
ways in which young people can help 
get out the vote next fall. Pupils who 
have been studying the Constitution are 
unusually aware of the privileges and 
responsibilities of U. S. citizens. This 








Story of Achievement 

“Johnson Makes the Team” pp. 13- 
44) is designed to give young people 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our heritage of freedom. It is 
presented through the courtesy of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. See lesson plan on 
p. 24-T. —Adv 
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knowledge should help them point up 
the good citizenship of voting. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What profession for women did 
Florence Nightingale establish? (Nurs- 
ing) 

2. What war was going on when 
Florence Nightingale decided to serve? 
(The Crimean War) 

3. Florence Nightingale went to work 
in the middle of what century? (Nine- 
teenth or the 1800s) 

4. Amendments 13, 14, and 15 to the 
Constitution resulted from what war? 
(The War Between the States or the 
Civil War) 

5. Which U. S. President issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation? (Lincoln) 

6. Since 1941 has Canada’s popula- 
tion increased, decreased, or stayed 
about the same? (Increased) 

7. Why does Canada need more peo- 
ple? (To work in new industries and 
develop new resources) 

8. What ancient city, celebrating its 
2,075th birthday, opened its first sub- 
way? (Rome) 

9. What is the name of the chemical 
which plants use to turn sunshine into 
energy? (Chlorophyll) 

10. Australia is the world’s biggest 
producer of what material? (Wool) 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 55 
ACROSS: 1-mop; 4-laurel; 7-owl; 8-now; 
10-tee; ll-not; 12-asp; 13-ally; 15-tool; 16 
Eva; 18-awl; 2l-act; 23-soy; 24-nib; 25-hor- 
rid; 27-era 

DOW 


IN l-mule; 2-or; 3-Penrnsylvania; 
4.lot; 5-awe; 6-loop; 9-wt; 12-aloe; 13-at; 
14-lo; 17-acid; 18-ash; 19-woo; 20-lyre; 22- 
TB; 26-RR 


Answers to “How Am | Doing?” p. 48 
1. AT THE ROBERTSON RANCH: station: 
British; sheep; wool; spring; shearing; bales; 
a coastal city; shipped abroad; first 
2. BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 
plains; grassy; eucalyptus trees 
3. MAPPING AUSTRALIA: 1-north; 2- 
south; 3-2; 4-3; 5-4; 6-4 and 5; 7-4: 8-6 


rolling 





Tools for Teachers 


Burma 
May 21 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Introducing Burma, 
no date, free, Consulate of the Union of 
Burma, 829 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Burma—Asian Question 
Mark (Armed Forces Talk 351), 1950, 
and Burma: Outlines of a New Nation 
(Background — Dept. of State Pub. 
4282), 1951, each 5¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Is U. S. Stirring Up 
Burma?” U. S. News & World Report. 
Mar. 14, 1952. “Burma Faces the Com- 
munists,” by J. McAree, Current His- 
tory, June, 1952. “Road to Mandalay,” 
Time, Feb. 11, 1952. 








A Lesson Plan for 
“Johnson Makes the Team” 


(Pages 13-44 in this issue) 


Note to Teachers 
Young people today are eager to sue 
industrial 


they become 


ceed in the business and 
world. Often, 
onfused. They sometimes 
think that there a 
in business where 
their 
America is settled 


however, 


mistakenly 
t 


e no “new mitiers” 
able beginners can 
forefathers did-—that 


that the economic 


proneet is 


svstem is rigidly controlled by “big 


business,” and tha. there are few yppor 
tunities lett for beginners 

Young people see and marvel at the 
goods produced by our competitive 
enterprise system but trequently they 
do not tully understand how the proc 
They know little 


competition and industrial research act 


es: works. ibout how 
is spark plugs in the industrial world 
to expand production and the number 
ot jobs and to give us a higher standard 
of living. 

Johnson Makes the Team, published 


in this issue through the courtesy of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., is the pictorial story 
of teen-ager Tonmy Johnson who 


learns to identify the spirit of team- 
work on the* football with the 
teamwork that is essential to the suc 
cess of a great industrial company and 


team 


to the safety and progress of the United 
States. 

Here is a guide tor a lesson plan to 
use in connection with that story: 


Aims 

Po explain our system of competitive 
nterprise and to tell how this system 
has brought our country the highest 
standard of living in the world today; 
to show how competition acts as a spur 
to increase production and the avail 
ibility of useful and inexpensive con 
sumer goods; to describe the functions 
vf the 
worker, and the customer in keeping 
the wheels of 


investor and management, the 


uur productive system 


turning; to show how industrial re 
search and mass production lower 
prices and increase the quality of con 


goods; to give 


broad perspective on the new frontiers 


sumer voung people a 
in industrv; and to encourage them to 
their 


in conquer these new frontiers. 


ontinue education so that they 


Motivation 
l. List some American’ industries 
vhich grew up in vour grandfather's 


day—the automobile industry, aviation 
{ r example. 
2. List several industries such as the 


radio industry and aluminum industry 
which grew up in your father’s day 

3. List new 
iviation, 


industries — television 
energy, air-condition- 
toods, plastics, and other 
have been growing 


itomic 
ing, trozen 
chemicals— which 
up since you were born. Name products 
vhich have been invented, perfected, 
w improved in your lifetime (such as 
engines, man-made rubber 


radar jet 
penicillin, helicopters) 

4. List some projects which remain 
to be accomplished—use of atomic en 
ergy tor heating and transportation. 
new uses for waste materials. chemurgy 
new 


medicines or treatments for cer 


tain diseases like cancer ind polio 


Activities for Students 
lL. Tell the care 


er story of the John 


son family—ot Tod, who started with 
B. F. Goodrich when it came to Akron; 
of Dr. Jim, who became a research 


with B. F. G.: of Ed, who 


started his own business of selling B. F 


chemist 


Goodrich products 

2. Explain why teamwork is so im 
portant for the football, 
basketball, or baseball team. How does 
teamwork apply in the school class- 


room? Why should everyone help carry 


success of a 


the “discussion ball” in the classroom 
rather than letting one or two “stars 
tf the class do it? How does teamwork 
ipply in business and in industry? 

3. Organize the class as a small busi- 
ness firm to show the relationship and 
workers, and 


importance of investors, 


consumers. Pretend that you're going 
to manutacture a product ~hirdhouses, 
homemade cookies, or some product 
that students might be able to produce. 
You need $100 to get started. Explain 
how the corporation 
issue 100 one-dollar 
how it 
how it would solicit customers. 

4. In 
ompetition in school? How does this 
ompetition put you “on your toes”? 
5. Make a list 


home that have been developed through 


the class) would 
shares of stock to 
would workers, 


investors hire 


vhat activities do you have real 


of products in your 


industrial research — television sets, 


lrugs plastics rubber goods, etc. In 
vhat way can the development of new 
pi ducts from the study of chemistry 
he said to be pioneering—opening up 
new frontiers? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What does it mean to pioneer in 
iything? What pioneering have you 
done in your own life? 


2. Why are investors so important 
is starting a business? In expanding a 
business that is growing rapidly? If you 
earned $100 and invested it in a local 
business, what payment would you ex- 
pect for the use of your money? 

3. How does competition spur firms 
on to find new and better products? To 
produce products at less cost? 

4. Explain how our industrial system 
is a team—investors, workers, and con- 
sumers. Why is each of these groups 
important? In what sense is each single 


‘orporation or company a team? 


3. Why is industry eager to have 
young people receive a good educa- 
tion? What kind of training does a 


young person need to become a chem- 
ist? An Where and when 
does this training begin? Why are there 
such big opportunities tor young chem- 
ists and engineers today? 

6. How does our industrial system 
benefit: the individual? What opportuni- 
ties does it give each young person to 
cl.oose the career that is best for him? 
In what way does the young person to- 
day have a better chance to be happy 
ind sueccesstul than the young person 
in the days of Daniel Boone? 


» ,er? 
engineer! 


7 How did competitive industry be- 
‘ome a part of the same team in World 
War Il? What is the contribution of 
American industry today in our world 
struggle against communism? 

8. Why is rubber a vital commodity 
in war and peace? Describe the various 
uses of rubber. Why did Japan cut off 
our supply of rubber from the Far East? 
How did B. F. Goodrich and other rub- 
ber companies help the U. S. meet this 
mergency? 

9. Tell how American industry quick- 
1, converted to peace after World War 
Il. How did our rate of conversion com- 
pare with industries in other countries? 
How did we develop a great number 
of large and businesses in the 
U. S.2 How do large businesses work 
with small businesses in turning out a 
product such as an automobile? 


small 


10. Why is profit essential to busi- 
How are 
How much profit out of each dollar of 
income does the average American busi- 
ness make? (Ask local businessmen.) 


ness? business profits used? 


11. In what wav does the customer 
letermine the success of a business? 

12. How does it happen that many 
Americans are investors, workers, and 
ustomers at the same time? 

13. In what ways does our rapidly 
growing population affect American 
business? Tell how B. F. Goodrich, for 
example, has expanded to serve the 
needs of our growing population. 


14. How have working conditions in 
industry improved in the last 15 years? 
Wages? Hours? In what ways has in- 
creased production benefited workers? 
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No picture pastures are greener 
than goings-on around school! 


@ The best place to make good human inter- 
est pictures is where there's plenty of activity 
going on. 

And where could you find more goings-on 
than right around school? Where could you 
find a better place to make good snapshots of 
people you understand in the act of doing 
things... in fun... in seriousness ... and in 
sport? 

With your camera and a few flashlamps— 
plus your teacher's permission—you should 
find some good action pictures of your “math” 
class in session, with the star student explain- 
ing a problem at the blackboard. 

Or maybe you tould make a real prize- 
winning picture of some classmate reciting 
Shakespeare to your English class. 

And how about all the opportunities for 
fine shots of things going on in the gymna- 
sium, the auditorium, and on the playground? 
Think it over for a minute or two, and you'll 
come up with more ideas for good pictures 
than you can possibly use the rest of this year! 


One good idea to remember always is to 
keep your camera loaded with Ansco All- 
Weather Film—the kind that's guaranteed to 
give you good results, or a new roll free! 





Mary's famous little lamb isn’t the only pet that has tagged along to school. 
How many times have you seen a picture opportunity like this one 
at your own schoolhouse door? 

















ANSCO 
1 Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Ruth |. Hoover, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, says: 


*T am a strong believer in the value of eating bread, along with other of the 
seven basic foods. For bread, or toast, contains, to some degree, almost all of the 


food elements necessary for strong bodies and good health. And bread is an 





important help in supplying the reservoir of energy needed by teen-agers.” 


You can take the word of physical education directors going; the nutrition you need to keep growing! 

like Ruth Hoover. They know the value of bread, Special P. S. You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
and that young people should eat plenty of it. For your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
bread, enriched with necessary vitamins and minerals, other food that gives you as much energy. And you 
is a splendid source of the energy you need to keep need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. 





ences Fat more BREAD...get more energy 


1952, American Bakers Association—Chicago Tune in the Bakers of America Program “Hollywood Star Playhouse” 
Sundoys, 5:00 p. m., E. S. T.—NBC Radio Network 




















Ridgway is NATO Head, 
Replacing Eisenhower 


U. S. General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way will be the new commander of 
NATO forces in Europe. He takes 
the place of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. General Eisenhower 
asked to be relieved so that he could 
try to win the Republican nomina- 
tion for President. 

The 14 NATO countries agreed on 
General Ridgway as the new com- 
mander. He is 57. He won fame in 
World War II for his leadership of 
American paratroopers, even jump- 
ing with his men in the thick of 
battle. 

In December, 1950, General Ridg- 
way was sent to Korea. He took 
command of troops there. In April, 
1951, he succeeded General Douglas 
MacArthur as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in the Far East. He had three 
main jobs: 

1. Commander of U. S. Far East- 
ern forces. 

2. Head of the Japanese occupa- 
tion. (That job ended April 28.) 

8. United Nations commander in 
the Korean war. 

Truce talks in Korea have been 
dragging on for months. The biggest 
problem is still exchange of prison- 
ers. The U. N. has 173,000 Commu- 


nist prisoners. The Communists want 


ONE BIG FAMILY: Dutch family, the Griffioens, with 17 chil- 
dren, recently arrived in U.S. on their way to new home in 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, where there will be land for the 
children. Six Griffioen boys are: Joste, 1; Fransje, 2; Nol, 5; 


them all back. The U. N. refuses to 
force prisoners to return to Commu- 
nism. 

Prisoner exchange will be the big- 


gest headache General Ridgway 
turns over to General Mark Clark, 
who replaces him. 

Son of an Army colonel, General 
Ridgway has spent his life on U. S 
Army posts all over the world. He 
is a graduate of English High School, 
Boston, Mass., and West Point. 


JAPAN AGAIN INDEPENDENT 
U. S. TO KEEP BASES THERE 


At 9:30 A.M. Monday, April 28, 
Japan became a free country. At 
that moment the peace treaty signed 
by 48 of her World War II enemies 
went into effect. The treaty gave 
Japan back her freedom. The United 
States was one of the treaty-signers. 
We had been officially at war with 
Japan since the Japanese made a 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii, Dec. 7., 1941. 

For more than six years, Japan has 
been occupied by U. S. and other 
Allied troops. 

Japan has promised to help the 
United States defend the free nations 
of the Far East. U. S. troops will 
stay at bases in Japan. But they are 
there as friends, not conquer- 
ors. 

Russia did not sign the treaty. 


Lexsje, 8; Anke, 


COVER STORY 


The four-engined DC-6 taxied 
along the runway at Idlewild Air- 
port, N. Y., and halted. Suddenly 
the air echoed with roars and yowls 
and shrieks. They came from the 
140 wild animals and birds inside 
the plane. 

The tiger cubs squaring off on 
Junior Scholastic’s cover were two of 
the “passengers.” The rest included 
lions, leopards, panthers, a_ bear, 
tapirs, gibbons (a kind of ape), and 
two baby elephants. Captured in 
and around Thailand, they were on 
their way to the National Zoo in 
Washington, D. C., and the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Zoological Society. 

Most of the animals were babies 
and easy to handle. They traveled in 
cages made of wood and wire net- 
ting. Howard Berry (also shown 
on our cover) of the Seattle Wood- 
land Park Zoo rode with the animals. 
He carried a rifle in case of serious 
trouble. 

The biggest problem was where 
to put the baby elephants in the 
plane. Finally they were put in stalls 
built to carry race horses across the 
Atlantic. The baby elephants were 
about the same size as the horses. 

The elephants walked into and 
out of the plane along two long 
ramps. The other animals were car- 
ried in and out in their cages. 





INP 
Hans, 13; Dic, 17; Jan, 18. Girls are: Liesbet, 3; Marjan, 6; 


10; Mieke, 12; Bep, 15; Tiny, 20; Jetty 
and her twin Cory, 21; Jospie, 22. Not shown in photo 
are Tiny's husband, Gijs, and an adopted son, Piet, 18. 
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Canadian Population 
Leaps to All-time High 


The number of Canadians is fast 


increasing. Last year our good 
neighbor to the north took a count 
of its population. In the past 10 
years it has increased more than ever 
before. Canada’s population jumped 
to 14 million—nearly a quarter more 
than it had been in 194] 

In the past 50 years the number 
By 1975, 
25 to 30 million people may be living 
in Canada. Experts say the country 


could easily support 75 million. 


of Canadians has tripled 


Much of the new population has 
come from abroad. Last year nearly 
200,000 people left their homes in 
other countries to move to Canada. 
Since World War II, more than 600,- 
000 people, most of them Europeans, 
have arrived. Canada would like 
200,000 to 300,000 immigrants a year. 

Why is Canada eager to increase 
its population? It needs more work- 
ers for the new industries that are 
growing up. It needs more workers 
to develop mineral resources. For 
example, in the last year Canada has 
made big new finds in oil and iron 
ore and other minerals. 

Canada is the third largest coun- 
try in the world. Some of the land is 
not suitable for people. It is too 
rugged or too cold. But the country 
has sparsely-settled areas where peo- 
ple could live comfortably. 


CANADA Population: 14,009,42 








UNITED 


Map shows Canadian provinces, their present populations, and 
the percentage changes since 1941. Using these figures, work 


STATES 


One half of the Canadians live 
within 100 miles of the U. S. border. 
There the weather is mildest. 

U. S. population is now about 156 
million. This is an increase of 3.4 
per cent since 1950. 


BOLIVIA’S NEW PRESIDENT 
MAY TAKE OVER TIN MINES 


Bolivia's tin mines may soon 
change hands. The country’s new 
president is planning to have his gov- 
ernment buy the mines from their 
owners. That is called nationalizing 
the tin mines. 

Last month Bolivia had a revolu- 
tion. (See News Roundup, April 23.) 
Rebel leaders received much help 
from the tin miners. With this help 
they won the revolution. 





Bolivian tin miners are among the 
world’s poorest and most unhealthy 
people. (See theme article on Bo- 
livia, April 16.) This makes them 
eager to revolt. They keep hoping a 
new government will give them a 
better way of life. The miners want 
the government to run the mines. 

At present Bolivian tin mines are 
owned by a small group of men. The 
president says the miners would be 
better paid if the government owned 
the mines. And, he says, profits 
would be used to better the country. 

The tin quarrel between Bolivia 
and the U. S. is still not settled. But 
there are signs that the two countries 
may soon agree on a price. 


9 Up 21.8% over 1941 


Rome Has 2,075th Birthday; 
Opens Its First Subway 


The ancient city of Rome, capital 
of Italy, celebrated its 2,075th birth- 
day last month. To celebrate, the 
Romans had a treat. Their first sub- 
way was opened. They had been 
looking forward to this for years. 

The new subway is one mile long. 
To start with, one train will run 
every two hours. But soon the sub- 
way will be extended. It will be 
hooked up to a three-mile under- 
ground section and a_three-mile 
open-air section. Then the number of 
trains running will be increased. 

One mile of subway is not much. 
But the Romans in the station gasped 
with delight as the first train rum- 
bled in. 





Kreisler’s Famous Violin 
Goes to Library of Congress 


The American people now own 
one of the world’s most famous vio- 
lins. It is the one which Fritz Kreis- 
ler, distinguished violinist and com- 
poser, has been using since 1926. 

The violin was made in 1773 by an 
Italian craftsman. It was owned by 
one of Napoleon’s generals, then 
stolen from him by a British pirate 
who sold it to a clergyman. Eventu- 
ally the violin was bought by Kreis- 
ler. Last month he gave it to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C. 











Map adapted from Business Week magazine 


out the 1941 population figures. What percentage of the total 
does each now have? What percentage ten years ago? 

















Photo from Popular Science 


WAVE takes close look at talking car. 


Talking Car 

The Navy has a new toy. It is a 
tiny automobile which can start, 
stop, turn, and back up with nothing 
in the driver’s seat except thin air. 
And, most surprising of all, it can 
talk, too. 

The midget car is an example of 
the Navy’s radio control work. The 
system used to drive the car could 
just as well be used to guide aircraft 
or guided missiles. 

The midget carries a standard 
Army “handie-talkie” set. This means 
the car can act as a moving loud- 
speaker, broadcasting the operator's 
words. 


U.S. Atomic Explosion 


The third U. S. atomic explosion 
for 1952 was set.off last month. A 
bomb was exploded in the wide, 
barren desert bowl of Yucca Basin, 
in the Nevada atomic testing ground. 

The bomb was the biggest yet ex- 
ploded in the U. S. It was dropped 
by a B-50 bomber at an altitude of 
35,000 feet, and went off about 3,500 
feet above ground level. 

The test was the first one in which 
U. S. troops have been used. About 
six or seven miles from the place of 
the explosion—known as ground zero 
—a combat team was sheltering in 
foxholes and trenches. Soon after the 
flash they were on their feet, ad- 
vancing toward ground zero. After 
the area had been tested for radio- 
activity, the troops moved over it. 

Reporters were on the spot to see 
the bomb go off. The explosion was 
televised. It was the first TV appear- 
ance of an atom bomb. 


Disappearing Midget Deer 


Midget deer are so small that they 
are no higher than a man’s knee. 
They live in the chain of islands off 
the Florida coast, known as the 
Florida Keys. And they are rapidly 
disappearing. 

There used to be hundreds of the 
midget deer running about the Keys. 
Now there are anly 30. Most of them 
have been killed by automobiles on 
the main highway running from Mi- 
ami, Fla., to Key West. The highway 
is the only link between Key West 
and the mainland. It can’t be shut 
down just to save the deer. And the 
animals can’t be taught the laws of 
highway safety. 

The National Wildlife Federation 
is trying to help the deer. It is start- 
ing a special fund to hire a protec- 
tion officer. It is building fences 
along the highway to keep the deer 
off the roads. 


Who Owns Chlorophyll ? 


Chlorophyll is one of the most im- 
portant chemicals in the world. 
Plants use it to turn sunshine into 
energy so that they can keep grow- 
ing. Scientists are still trying to find 
out how plants do this. Chlorophyll 
also gives grass and leaves their 
green color. 

For a long time housewives have 
been using this green chemical to 


get rid of cooking odors. In 1945 
doctors discovered that it made peo- 
ple smell sweeter too. The Rystan 
Co. was formed in 1948 to control 
all selling rights over chlorophyll. If 
any other company wanted to use 
chlorophyll in its products it had to 
pay for permission from Rystan Co. 

Since 1948 the chlorophyll indus- 
try has boomed. Chlorophyll has 
been put into products like tooth- 
paste, mouth washes, cigarettes, and 
chewing gum. These are selling at 
the rate of 35 million dollars worth 
a year. Soon they are expected to 
triple that figure. 

Other companies do not think that 
the Rystan Co. should control the 
whole industry. So they have taken 
the matter to court. They say any- 
one should be able to sell chlorophyll 
products without paying for the 
privilege. 


5,000 New Insects a Year 

Every year scientists discover 
about 5,000 new insects. Sometimes 
these new-found insects help man- 
kind. For example, Australia suffers 
from a cactus plant which has made 
600,000,000 acres of land unsuitable 
for crops. Now a small moth has 
been found in Uruguay which will 
solve the problem by feeding off the 
cactus. These moths will clear cactus 
from 2,000,000 acres a year. 
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TV FASHIONS: This is how U. S. rooftops may look in near future. Antennas 
shown are designed to receive TV signals in ultra high frequency bands. (See 
News Roundup, April 23.) Left to right are the: parabola, rhombus (both named 
for geometric figures), double bow-tie, yagi, canary cage, corkscrew, double 
vee, bow-tie, and corner. Double bow-tie is best all-round UHF antenna. 











Photo of real Florence Nightingale. 


CHARACTERS 
16 speakers who are so placed on 
the platform that their speeches fol 
low from different parts of the stage. 


lst Speaker: Today we praise a 
heroine. 

2np SPEAKER: A woman who is 
famous for her Battles against Death. 

3xp Speaker: She fought Battles 
against Disease. 

{rH SPEAKER: She fought Battles 
against Filth 

57tH Speaker: She fought Battles 
against Ignorance. 

6rn Speaker: Today we 
Florence Nightingale. 

7TH Speaker: Did I hear you say 
Nightingale? 
67TH SpeAKER: You did. 
7rH Speaker: I like the name. 


praise 


Florence 


6TH SpeAKeER: The entire world 
loved her name. 
StH SPEAKER: She was named 


Florence after the city of Florence 
n Italy where she was born. 

9rH SpeAKER: On May 12, 1820. 

7TH SPEAKER: 1820! That's a long 
time ago 

LOH Her spirit and 
vork are as alive today as they were 
when King Edward VII gave her the 
Order of Merit 

llrH SPEAKER 


SPEAKER 


She was the first 


woman ever to be awarded this 
honor 

7TH Speaker: I don't think she 
was an American. We don't have 
kings 


l12rH SPEAKER: Florence Nightin- 
gale was English but her work in- 
fluenced the entire world. 

7TH SpeEAKER: What did she do? 
What made her famous? 








Florence 
Nightingale 


A Recitative Play by Victor Sharoff 


61H SpeaKeR: She was a nurse. 
71H Speaker: The world is full of 
Don't tell me she was the 
first nurse? 

61H Speaker: That's exactly what 
l am going to tell you. 

Tru SPEAKER: I suppose there 
werent any sick people before Flor- 
ence Nightingale was born. 

6TH Speaker: Before Florence 
Nightingale’s time, a nurse was dirty 
and ignorant. .I think you had better 
just listen and not interrupt. 

127rH Speaker: Florence Nightin- 
gale was born of wealthy parents 
who did not want their daughter to 
be a nurse. 

13rH Speaker: Most hospitals 
were places of dirt and misery. 

l4rH SpeakeR: And most nurses 
were untrained, coarse, cruel. 

151H Speaker: But Florence Night- 
ingale wanted to devote her life to 
nursing. 

l6ruH Speaker: When she was 
twenty-four she met the American 
physician, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
who was the husband of Julia Ward 
Howe.® 

Isr Speaker: “If I should deter- 
mine to study nursing, and to devote 
my life to that profession, do you 
think it would be a dreadful thing?” 
asked Florence Nightingale. 

2np Speaker: “Not a dreadful 
thing at all,” replied Dr. Howe. “I 
think it would be a very good thing.” 

3rp SPEAKER: But it was not until 
she was thirty-one years old that she 
finally overcame the protests of her 
parents and friends and became a 
nurse 

4ruH Speaker: Three years later 
England was fighting the Crimean 
War. 

67un Speaker: They hadn't ex- 
pected so many dead or wounded. 

StH SpeAKER: There were thou- 
sands of wounded at the military 
hospital of Scutari. 

Qrn Speaker: At that time, in 


nurses 


*American poet and author who wrote 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


1854, there were no woman nurses 
in the army. 

10rH Speaker: There was no Red 
Cross. 

llrH Speaker: The wounded had 
been placed in a hospital where 
there was no soap and no towels. 

127TH Speaker: No hospital clothes, 
no chairs, tables, benches nor any 
lamps or candlesticks! 

13rH Speaker: Florence Nightin- 
gale volunteered to serve in the war 
as a nurse. 

14rH Speaker: “Who ever heard 
of a woman in a military hospital?” 
they said. 

15rH Speaker: “She'll be home in 
a week!” 

16rH Speaker: “She won't be able 
to face it.” 

Ist Speaker: “She'll be a burden.” 

2np SPEAKER: “Woman's place is 
in the home.” 

3rp SPEAKER: “War is no place for 
a woman.” 

71H SpeEAKER: Some day 
won't be any wars. 

6rH Speaker: That is the hope of 
everyone today, as I'm sure it was 
the dream of Florence Nightingale. 

7TH Speaker: Did they accept her 
offer to be a nurse? 

6rH Speaker: They did, and she 


there 





Movie Florence Nightingale is played 
by Anna Neagle, a British actress. 








Florence Nightingale and her nurses arrive at Scutari, Turkey. 


became the first 
England’s history. 

71H SPEAKER: 
alone? 

6TH SPEAKER: Oh no! She took 38 
other women who wanted to serve. 

4ru SPEAKER: The idea electrified 
the world! 

5TH SPEAKER: In five days she had 
become world famous. 

8TH SPEAKER: “Women as nurses!” 
they cried. 

Oru Speaker: “The idea is prepos- 
terous.” 

10rH Speaker: The party of wom- 
en left England for the military hos- 
pital which was in Turkey. 

llr Speaker: At Marseilles, in 
France, Florence Nightingale laid in 
a large stock of supplies. 

12TH Speaker: Even though she 
was told it wasn’t necessary. 


woman nurse in 


Did she go all 


13rH Speaker: Thev arrived at 
Scutari ten davs after one of the 
bloody battles. , 

l4trH Speaker: In the barracks 


hospital there were four miles of 
wounded soldiers laid not eighteen 
inches apart. 

15TH SPEAKER: 
unbelievable! 

16TH Speaker: What shall we do 
first? 

Ist SpeaKeR: The kitchens aren't 
working. The men are half-starved. 

2np SpeAKER: The floors haven't 
been cleaned in weeks. 

3ap Speaker: There is no laundry 
The men are all lying around in the 
same clothes in which they 
wounded. 

4rn Speaker: Florence Nightin- 
gale did not complain or blame 


Conditions were 


were 


others. She just went quietly to 
work. 
5rH SPEAKER: These men must 


have clean clothes, food, and pleas- 
ant surroundings. 

8tru SPEAKER: How? 

Oru SPEAKER: We'll wash the floors! 
Scrubbing brushes! 

l0rH SPEAKER: Where from? 

llvn SpeAkeR: From the supplies 
we took on at Marseilles in France. 

i2vtH SpeaKeER: We'll wash their 
shirts and linens! Soap? 

1318 Speaker: From the supplies 
we took on at Marseilles. 

l4rH Speaker: Florence Nightin- 
gale had started on her clean-up 
campaign. 

15rH SPEAKER: She installed extra- 
diet kitchens. 

l6rH SPEAKER: 
soup. 


An extra cup of 
lst Speaker: Appetizingly served. 
2np Speaker: Order and cleanli- 

ness and sympathy began to reign. 
3rp SpeaKeER: Instead of a death 

rate of 420 to a thousand, in six 
months the death rate went down to 

22 to a thousand! 
41u Speaker: The death rate had 

been reduced from 40 per cent to 10 

per cent. 
5TH Speaker: Is it any surprise 

that Florence Nightingale was called 
the Angel of the Crimea? 
Grn Speaker: One boy wrote 


The photos used to illustrate this play 
are from the new movie, The Lady with a 
Lamp, starring Anna Neagle. It was re- 
viewed in Junior Scholastic for April 23. 
The movie will be release? May 12, Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s birthday. The date also 
falls during Health Week. 





They scrubbed floors, set up cots, and tended wounded soldiers. 


home, “What a comfort it was to see 
her pass, even. She would speak to 
one and nod and smile to as many 
more, but she could not do all, you 
know. We lay there by hundreds, but 
we could kiss her shadow as it fell, 
and lay our heads on the pillow 
again content.” 

StH Speaker: Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow wrote a poem about her. 
One stanza goes: 

“Honor to those whose words or 

deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low! 
Lo! In that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see.” 

9rn Speaker: She was always 
known as the Lady with a Lamp. 

7TH SpeEaKER: Did she stay 
through the war? 

6TH Speaker: She remained until 
she became too ill to work. 

71TH Speaker: But she didn’t die? 

67H Speaker: Oh no! She was al- 
ways weak but she lived until 1910. 

Stu Speaker: She trained nurses. 

Orn SpeaKeR: Her book “Notes on 
Nursing” founded the modern art 
and practice of trained nursing. 

l0rn Speaker: She changed the 
designs and construction of hospitals 
to make them as cheerful and airy 
and pleasant as possible. 

llrn Speaker: She lifted nursing 
from its filth and ignorance to one 
of the greatest professions which wo- 
men can follow. 

61H Speaker: The world will never 
forget 

Aut: Florence Nightingale — The 
Lady with a Lamp. 


all 
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way American Indians live 
today. Navajo is the story of Son of 
the Hunter, an Indian boy who must 
learn to bridge the gulf between his 
Navajo world and the “white man’s 
world.” 

Son of the Hunter lives with his 
mother and two sisters in their 
hogan* on the Navajo reservation. A 
wise old Indian named Gray Singer 
also lives with the family. Son of the 
Hunter calls Gray Singer “grand- 
father.” 

From Gray Singer, Son of the. 
Hunter hears the history of his peo- 
ple. He loves to hear Gray Singer tell 
how bands of Navajos in the “old 
days” took refuge in cliff caves and 
held out against the soldiers of the 
white man for three years. Son of 
the Hunter tells us: 

“.... 1] kept thinking of how the 
white soldiers had starved our peo- 
ple into surrender. I told my grand- 
father that I hated all white men. 

“But he told me that I mustn't 
have evil thoughts, for a thought, 
spoken or not, is real. It is a black 
path that leads only into darkness. 


Son of the Hunter tends the sheep which supply wool for the blankets the Navajos weave. Good pasture is scarce on reservation. 


N UNUSUAL new movie called 
Navajo gives a picture of the 


“He said we should turn our 
thoughts into the path of light. We 
should think of the beauty that is all 
around us—the blue skies—the sacred 
mountains—the sun—and the moon— 
the green grass that comes with the 
springtime. .. .” 

Son of the Hunter's life is in some 
ways like that of his ancestors. It is 
governed by many of the same tra- 
ditions and superstitions. 

Son of the Hunter’s job is to tend 
the few sheep that supply the fam- 
ily’s small income. Much of the res- 
ervation land is dry, and it is often 
difficult to find enough pasture for 
the sheep. 

One day the boy hears an owl hoot 
at midday. Gray Singer says this is 
a bad omen and that the family must 
move from the hogan where they 
have always lived. No one questions 
the grandfathers wisdom even 
though moving means leaving good 
pastureland. 

Son of the Hunter also shares his 
ancestors’ fears of the spirits of the 
dead. Before a member of a Navajo 
family dies, he leaves the hogan if 


* Means werd is defined on page 50. 





from the Hall Bartictt-Norman Foster productic Navajo 


possible. If he dies in the hogan, the 
hogan must be burned and the fam- 
ily must not go near the site again. 

The boy loves his Navajo world, 
although his life is not easy. He does 
not complain even when he and his 
sisters are forced to chew on roots 
for nourishment during a _ severe 
winter. 

The only thing the boy longs for 
is a horse. The only thing he fears 
besides the darkness and the spirits 
of the dead is the white man. 

The only white man he has ever 
met is a trader whom the Indians call 
He’s-Losing-His-Pants (because the 
trader wears his trousers low on his 
hips, cowboy-style). This man was 
kind to him, but Son of the Hunter 
cannot forget the many stories he has 
heard about white men. 

What worries the boy most is a 
rumor that the white men wish to 
make all Indian children go to 
school. He has heard that the school 
is a terrible place where the white 
mén cut one’s hair off and make one 
talk like a white man. Son of the 
Hunter vows that the white men will 
never put him in school. 

But when Gray Singer dies, there 














Francis Kee Teller, a young Indian boy 
plays Son of the Hunter in movie Navajo. 


are many changes in the boy’s life. 
When Gray Singer knows he is about 
to die, he goes outdoors and lies 
down on a rocky ledge some distance 
from the hogan. Son of the Hunter 
describes his grandfather’s death this 
way: 

“He told us good-bye and asked 
that we did not kill his horse—for our 
custom is to send the horse with the 
one whose lips are sealed so that he 
will not have to walk-on his long 
journey... . 

“He wanted me to have his horse, 
he said, for I was young and had my 
life in front of me... . 

“He did not mind walking—for he 
would be young himself soon. . . . 

“For nothing dies, he told us. The 
body has only been lent us for the 
time we are on earth. Then it goes 
back into the earth. The spirit goes 
on to the Land of Peace and Sum- 
mer from which it came.” 

The death of Gray Singer is a great 
blow to Son of the Hunter. He feels 
no joy about the horse he has wanted 
so long. But it is his duty to ride to 
the nearest settlement to ask a white 
man to come and bury his grand- 
father. 


SENT TO SCHOOL 


The white men go to bury Gray 
Singer, but they also catch Son of 
the Hunter and send him to the res- 
ervation school. Son of the Hunter 
hates the school and the children 
who are willing to desert their Nav- 
ajo ways for the white man’s cus- 
toms, 

One of his teachers ( Hall Bartlett, 
Navajo’s young producer, plays this 
role) tries every way he can to win 
the boy’s confidence. He gives the 
boy a leather helmet and a jackknife. 

Son of the Hunter accepts these 
gifts, but he suspects they are a 
trick. He cannot*believe the teacher 
really wishes to be his friend. 
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Son of the Hunter's mother is played 
by Mrs. Teller, Francis’ own mother. 


Finally, he runs away from school. 
He finds his family’s hogan burned; 
his mother and sisters have died of 
a disease. Alone, but determined to 
stay free to live as his ancestors, the 
boy hides in the cliff caves of the 
Great Rock Canyon where his people 
held off the white men years before. 

An exciting chase follows as the 
teacher and an older student who 
belongs to the Ute tribe pursue the 
boy. Son of the Hunter employs all 
his Indian lore to outwit them. When 
the Ute attempts to climb up to the 
old Navajo cliff caves to bring the 
boy down, Son of the Hunter builds 
a coyote trap for him. 

The trap consists of a loose boul- 
der propped up by a stick. When the 
unsuspecting Ute steps on the rock, 
it gives way. In his fall to a ledge 
below, he breaks a leg. 

When Son of the Hunter sees his 
teacher scaling the cliff to help the 


John Mitchell plays Gray Singer, whom Son of the Hunter calls “grandfather.” 





At the reservation school, Son of the 
Hunter submits to having his hair cut. 


Ute, he scrambles down to the valley 
floor. There he steals his pursuers’ 
water bag and their food and leaves 
them marooned on the ledge above. 
He knows the teacher cannot get the 
injured Ute down alone. He tells 
himself it will serve them right to 
learn what it is like to be cold and 
hungry. 

But as he starts to open a can of 
beans with the can-opener in the 
knife his teacher has given him, his 
conscience is troubled. In the grow- 
ing darkness, the wind seems to 
speak to him in the voice of his 
grandfather. 

He remembers the teacher’s kind- 
ness; he realizes at last that the 
teacher has only wished to be his 
friend. He puts aside the food and 
heads for the nearest settlement to 
get help. We know he will return to 
school to learn how to make a better 
life for his people. 
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the War 


MENDMENTS 13, 14, and 15 to 
the Constitution resulted from 
the War Between the States. All 
three placed new restrictions* on 
state governments. By doing this, 
they helped settle one of the causes 
of the war: the question of whether 
the Federal Government or the states 
should be more powerful. The North 
wanted to strengthen the Federal 
Government. The South wanted to 
strengthen the states. These three 
amendments increased the power of 
the Federal Government. 
Amendment 13 dealt with slavery. 
In 1863, during the war, President 
Lincoln had issued the Emancipa- 
tion* Proclamation. This was a fine 
statement of one thing for which the 
North was fighting. But it had little 
effect. It applied only to the Con- 
federate states which were then oc- 
cupied by Union troops. After the 
war in 1865, the thirteenth amend- 
ment was pasved, actually freeing 
the slaves. The amendment abol- 
ished* slavery in the U. S. and its 
possessions. It says that no one shall 
be made to work without wages, or 
against his will, except as punish- 
ment for a crime. 


AMENDMENT 14 


The thirteenth amendment made 
all slaves in the U. S. free men and 
women. But many people feared that 
the ex-slaves would not receive fair 
and equal treatment from their for- 
mer owners. So the fourteenth 
amendment was passed to guarantee 
ex-slaves the same treatment as 
other men and women. It defines citi- 

No. 28 in series of articles and illustra- 
selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press. Stanford, Calif. 


hhons 


zenship: all persons born or natural- 
izéd* in the United States are citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The amendment declares that no 
state shall take away a citizen's 
rights. All persons, it says, must re- 
ceive equal treatment under the law. 
This means that no state government 
shall behave differently toward peo- 
ple of different races. 

This amendment affected the 
treatment of ex-slaves by the states. 
It also affected state power over all 
citizens. It restricted the powers of 
state governments as they had never 
been restricted before. 

In fact, the fourteenth amendment 
is really a Bill of Rights protecting 
individuals against state govern- 
ments. The first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution limited the powers 
of the Federal Government. They 
protected the rights and liberties of 
free men against the Government of 
the United States. But they said 
nothing about state governments. 
They did not protect the liberties of 
free men against action by the states. 

Amendment 14 filled this gap. It 
says that “no state shall . . . deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law... .” 
This. means that no state may take 
away some of its people's liberties 
except in the fair ways provided by 
law. It has also been said to mean 
that some important freedoms (such 
as freedom of speech or of religion) 
cannot be taken away no matter how 
fair the means used may be. 

The liberties protected by this 
amendment are generally those list- 
ed in the first amendment plus those 


* Meons word is defined on page 50. 
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TREASON AGAINST THE U. S. 


A number of readers have 
written us to question a state- 
ment which was in “Treason De- 
fined.” (This article appeared ir 
the March 12, 1952 Junior Scho- 
lastic.) We said that no person 
has yet been put to death for 
treason against the U. S. Our 
readers have been asking, “What 
about John Brown?” 

The answer is this. John 
Brown was not tried for treason 
against the U. S. He was tried 
and found guilty of treason 
against the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. Thus the statement 
which appeared in Junior Scho- 
lastic is correct. 











which the U. S. Supreme Court 
thinks are most important in a free 
government. 


AMENDMENT 15 


The fifteenth amendment was 
adopted in 1870. It declares that no 
one shall be prevented from voting 
because of his race or color or be- 
cause he was once a slave. (The 
right to decide other voting quali- 
fications remains with the states.) 
This amendment removed a barrier 
that had kept many citizens from 
voting. Thus it left the way open 
for those citizens to vote in the fu- 
ture. 


This week and next week we shall 
tell you about most of the remaining 
amendments. Lack of space keeps us 
from describing all the sections of these 
amendments. Amendments 12 and 22 
have already been described in Junior 
Scholastic for Feb. 13 and March 26. 
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SECOND, THERE ARE 
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THIRD, THERE ARE THE CUSTOMERS 
WHO BUY AND USE THE GOODS THAT 
INDUSTRY MAKES. THEY PROVIDE THE 
REWARDS FOR INVESTORS AND THE 
JOBS FOR MILLIONS OF MEN 
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Boy/ I NEVER SAW / AND I NEVER SAW 


SO MANY PEOPLE SUCH 600D 
BUYING TIRES BEFORE’ / BUYS IN TIRES’ 
WHY, DO YOu 
REALIZE -- 













































































-THAT IN 1910 THE AVERAGE TIRE COST 25 NO WONDER =) I DUNNO... MAYBE 
AND LASTED ONLY 3.500 MiLES. TODAY, THE BUSINESS iS <_ BUSINESS ISN'T AS 
MOST POPULAR-SIZED TIRE COSTS ABOUT GOOD —- wiTn \ GOOD AS iT SEEMS 
$20 AND LASTS 30,000 MiLES. TIRE BARGAINS LIKE 1 HEARD A FELLOW 
{ COST HAS BEEN BROUGHT DOWN FROM oo THAT AROUND! SAY OUR ECONOMIC 
$10 PER THOUSAND MILES TO ONLY 67¢/ SYSTEM'S “TOP- HEAVY.” 
BETTER ROADS WILL REDUCE TIRE COST MIGHT CRASH ANY TIME 
EVEN FURTHER “a Sma HE'S RIGHT 
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“ : ~~ FIRST, DON'T LET ANYONE SELL YOU THE 
J WHAT YOU NEED, DANNY ~*~ IDEA AMERICA IS MADE UP OF A FEW 





< ATW A FRESHER BIG COMPANIES. THERE ARE FOUR 
( Course enue ~*~ =} | MILLION BUSINESSES IN THE U.S.A 
S DARN ECONOM - SYSTEM ) OUR BIGGEST BUSINESS IS SMALL 
N THE WORLO -- THE BUSINESS. ” ae 
ONE WE HAVE RIGHT \ — : 
_ HERE IN AMERICA... / 








LION B NESSE ARE OWNED BY ] “WHY DO YOU SUPPOSE THESE ORDINARY 
DER AND INDIVIDUALS — | FOLKS INVEST THEIR MONEY? TO MAKE 

T LikE YOU ANO ME. TAKE BFG, | A PROFIT, OF COURSE .SOME PEOPLE | 

THOUSANOS OF PEOPLE OWN | WOULD HAVE YOU BELIEVE PROFIT 1S | 

N WN AA H AS ONE RAD. WELL~ PROFIT PAYS WAGES TO 
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N MAIN STREET, NOT THE GOVERNMENT... PROFIT PAYS FOR 
RESEARCH, NEW MACHINES, NEW FACTO- 


RIES. |S THAT BAD?" 


THE OWNERS OF | WORKERS... PROFIT PAYS TAXES TO 




















SOME COMPANIES 
FAIL — SURE ' BUT 
THE BEST SURVIVE 
AND LET ME 
TELL YOU THIS— 
THE PERSON 
WHO DECIDES 
WHICH COMPANIES 
SUCCEED AND 
WHICH FAIL 1S 
THE CUSTOMER! THE 
CUSTOMER iS 

BOSS - AND WERE 

ALL CUSTOMERS.* 
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SPEAKING OF CUSTOMERS, WE HAVE ADDED MILLIONS 
OF NEW ONES SINCE 1940. AS OUR POPULATION 


EXPANDS, INDUSTRIES EXPAND. OUR OWN iNDUSTRY 
IS GROWING ALL THE TIME TO SUPPLY MORE 
CUSTOMERS WITH MORE NEW PRODUCTS. WHEN 
BFG STARTED IN !870 IT HAD ONE PLANT AND 
50,000,000 POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS. TODAY THERE 


ARE 


PAP 
rere 


29 BFG PLANTS—AND THE C 
ATION IS OVER 155,000,000. 
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LET ME TELL YOU WHAT SOMEONE SAID ABOuT 
PROP 


CTION, HE SAID, ‘ONLY THE STRONG CAN BE 
FREE — AND ONLY THE PRODUCTIVE CAN BE STRONG! 
LOOK, CANNY — THERE ARE MORE THAN 273, COCO 


WORKERS 


IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, THE INDUSTRY 


1S WORTH $2, 839,000,000. THAT MEANS THAT 
MORE THAN 10,000 BEHIND EACH JOB! 
A BIG REASON WHY WE ARE PRODUCTIVE — 
STRONG ! * 
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THE WAY I FEEL 
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OFF THAN ANY 
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I REMEMBER \V I'LL NEVER FORGET THE LOOK 
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Published by The BF Goodrich Company and dedicated 
to the young people of America, who will some day make the 
industrial teams that help keep our nation strong and Free 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
United World Films present 


Sheep Ranch 
Country 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound 
motion picture ‘Sheep Ranch Country 
(Southeastern Australia)” 


RE you wearing a wool skirt or a wool suit? Then you 
may be wearing a bit of Australia—maybe a bit of 

the Robertson farm! I’m Jane Robertson and I live on a 
sheep station in New South Wales. Here in Australia 
we call our sheep farms “stations.” I suppose you would 
call them “ranches.” 

Let’s suppose you're my guest and that I’m showing 
you around our station. That would take several days, 
even though our station is only a medium-sized one. 
The biggest stations are a third as big as your state of 
Rhode Island. Can you ride a horse? I hope so. We 
sheep farmers can cover the long distances on our sta- 
tions only on horseback. There are no roads. 

Well, let’s get into the saddle. First we might ride 
over to our school. Many sheep farms like ours are so 


large and so isolated* that each farm has its own small , 


schoolhouse for the children who live on the station. A 
young man is the teacher at our school. It is hard for 
him to cover all the many subjects taught to pupils of 


High wire fences help keep rabbits out of the sheep postures. 


Photos from the flln Sheep Ranch Country 


Australia leads world in number of sheep and wool production. 


different ages. But the radio helps him. Our class listens 
regularly to lesson programs broadcast to rural schools. 

Now we'll ride out on the range. These broad, rolling 
plains stretch for hundreds of miles: The plains are cov- 
ered with grass and spotted with eucalyptus trees. We 
Australians get most of our wood from the eucalyptus 
tree. It also yields oils used in making medicines. 

More sheep are pastured on our Australian “great 
plains” than anywhere else in the world. Usually there's 
enough rain for grass to grow well. We don't get so 
much rain as they do in the hilly coastal region east of 
here. But we have more rain than the interior of Aus- 
tralia, which is very dry. 

Sometimes there are dry years where I live, too. Huge 
numbers of-sheep die of hunger and thirst. In dry sea- 
sons fires may sweep over the plains destroying grass 
and eucalyptus trees over a large area. 

The only way I can find my way around the station is 
by following the fences. We build fences partly to keep 
the sheep in. But those high wire netting fences are to 
keep rabbits out. 


In Australia Rabbits Are Pests 


I suppose you think rabbits are nice little furry ani- 
mals. Not to us! Next to dry weather, the rabbits are our 
worst enemy. The first European settlers of Australia 
brought with them a few pet rabbits. These got away 
and became wild. They found plenty to eat and few 
natural enemies. Now rabbits overrun the plains by the 
millions. Without these fences, the rabbits would eat the 
grass needed for our sheep. 

As the sheep wander over the grasslands, they divide 
into small flocks. There’s one flock. They were sheared 
only a couple of months ago. In winter their wool grows 
longest and is best for shearing. Because we live south 
of the equator, our seasons are the opposite of yours. 
September is the end of our winter and the beginning 
of our spring. In late August or early September we 
shear our sheep. 


* Means werd is defined on page 50. 
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It usually takes several days to round up the thou- 
sands of sheep for shearing. The “musterers,” who 
round up the sheep, use trained dogs. These dogs are 
called “kelpies.” They are part collie and part “dingo.” 
The dingo is the wild dog of Australia 

Shearing time is the busiest time of the year. First the 
she p are driven into pens to be counted The kelpies 
keep the sheep moving in the right direction 

The shearing is done in long, clean sheds. Crews of 
hearers go from station to station with their electric 
clippers. An expert shearer can clip the wool from al 
nost 250 sheep in one day. Yes, that’s a good many—but 
lon t forget that we have LOO,0OO sheep on our station! 

Like most Australian sheep, ours are merinos. The 
vool of the merino sheep is considered the best in the 
world. [t is curly and hangs in thick folds 

The wool is separated into several grades, according 
to length and quality. Each grade of wool is pressed into 
separate bales. The bales are loaded on trucks to be 
hauled to the nearest railroad. We send our wool to 
Gundagai. That's a town in the southeastern part of New 
South Wales 

All the farmers around here do their trading in Gun- 
dagai. A livestock auction* is held there once a year. 
That's the biggest treat of the year! I like the carnival 


midway best. 





A sheep herder on the lonely plains rests beside his campfire. 
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“The Earth and its Peoples” 
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Of course Father is busy at the exhibits. He spends a 
lot of time looking over the autos and farm machinery 
Much machinery is used on our farms. The land around 
here is fairly level and farms are large 

Farmers come from many miles around, driving sheep 
and beef cattle for sale at the auction. They also bring 
prize animals for the livestock exhibit. After life on our 
lonely sheep stations, we look forward all year to seeing 
our neighbors at the annual auction. 

A lot of the wool from our part of the country is 
shipped to Melbourne, Australia’s second-largest city 
The wool is stored in warehouses and examined by tex- 
tile experts from many countries. Over 90 per cent of 
our wool is sold at auctions in our big cities. 

Sydney is important as a shipping point for wool 
Sydney is our largest city. 

The wool that comes from sheep stations like ours is 
our biggest export. It makes up over one third of the 
value of Australia’s exports. We produce more wool than 
any other country in the world. Bale upon bale goes to 
the Netherlands and the United States. But we do the 
largest part of our trading with Great Britain. 

We are like the British in many ways. Melbourne, so 
I've been told, looks much like an English city. My 
father’s grandfather came here from Great Britain about 
100 years ago. In fact, practically everybody in Australia 
comes of British families except the native tribes. 

Australia belongs to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but we are an independent nation. We make 
our own laws and govern ourselves. 

We are far away from your country. Yet America and 
Europe buy much of our wool, wheat, meat, and butter. 
The ships which come here for our raw materials bring 
us your manufactured goods. Australia is an important 
nation in world trade. 


* Means word is defined on page 50 
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Millions of sheep graze on Australia’s rolling “great plains.”’ 
Trees dotting this grassy countryside are eucalyptus trees. 
Australians get wood and oil for medicine from these trees. 


One of world’s largest steel-arch bridges spans harbor of 
Sydney, largest Australian city (1,500,000 pedple). Bales 
of wool are placed aboard ships here for their trip abroad. 
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Adding 


Facts 


OW’ does geography affect the ways people live? 
Australia is a good example of the answer to that 
question. Let’s look at the facts first. 


1. Australia lies south of the equator. 


Australians have summer when we have winter. 
Southern Australia has a fairly cool climate and north- 
ern Australia has a tropical climate. 


2. Australia is an island. 


Islands surrounded by large bodies of water generally 
have a mild climate. 


3. Australia is big. 


It is almost as big as the United States. It is nearly 
square in shape. The sea helps keep the climate mild 
near the coasts. But Australia is so big that ocean 
breezes don’t reach the heart of the country. Central 
Australia is a land of great temperature extremes. It may 
be 110 in the shade in the afternoon and zero at night. 


4. There are mountains along the eastern coast. 


Australia lies in a part of the world where the winds 
usually blow from southeast to northwest. These winds 
pick up moisture as they cross the Pacific Ocean. When 
they strike Australia’s eastern mountains, the winds 
shed most of their moisture in the form of rain. 

Australia’s east and southeast coasts get plenty of rain. 
But the winds have lost most of their moisture by the 
time they have crossed the mountains. So the climate gets 
drier and drier the farther west you go. (The southwest 
coast of Australia, however, gets fairly good rainfall. ) 


5. Australia is an “old” continent. 


Wind and water have long ago worn away most of 
Australia’s mountains. Australia is the flattest of all con- 
tinents. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Danovich 
Most Australians live in east and southwest coastal regions. West of Great 
Dividing Range is a huge plain where sheep, cattle, and grain are raised. 


The rocks have been worn down so far that many rich 
minerals lie close to the surface. Australia has plenty of 
coal, gold, copper, tin, lead, iron. 


6. Add a point of “human geography”: Australia has 
a small population (7,500,000 people). 


Australia is too dry to support a very large popula- 
tion. People of British descent make up almost the 
entire population. They want to keep Asian peoples 
from settling in Australia. Immigrants from Britain and 
many other European countries are welcome—but it is 
a long way to travel from Europe to Australia. Immi- 
grants are coming, but not in very large numbers. 

What's the result of these six facts? 


How Does Geography Affect Life? 


In the first place, Australia’s richest farms and 80 per 
cent of her people are in the east and southeast coastal 
regions. There the climate is mild and rain falls through- 
out the year. 

In the second place, the plain just west of the eastern 
coastal mountains gets rain enough to grow grass as 
pasture for sheep. A few men can handle large flocks of 
sheep. That is an important point in a country of sparse* 
population. On those parts of the inland plain which are 
nearest the coast, rainfall is heaviest. Dairy cattle and 
wheat thrive. But in central and western Australia, 
scarcely any rain falls. The land is a desert which has 
never been completely explored. 

In the third place, Australia has the natural resources 
to become an industrial country. There are important 
tactories in Melbourne. At Newcastle, near Sydney, are 
Australia’s steel plants. Iron ore for the steel plants is 
mined in southern and northern Australia. Coal is 
brought from mines near Sydney. 
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How Am | Doing? , 


What have you learned about Australia? Take this test, 
score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Perfect 
score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under the heading ‘TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. AT THE ROBERTSON RANCH 


Underline the correct word or phrase in each set of 
p irentheses. Each counts 5. Total 50 


An Australian ranch, like the one where Jane Robert- 
son lives, is called a (station, dairy, homestead). Like 
most Australians, Jane’s father is of (British, U. S., 
Asian) descent. And like most farmers in the interior 
of Australia, Jane’s father raises (rice, sheep, goats). 
His chief product is (grain, meat, wool). 

Suppose you visit Jane in September. This would be 
(autumn, spring, summer ) in Australia. This is the time 
for (harvesting, milling, shearing ). 

Jane's father packs his product in (barrels, bales, 
paper bags). These are loaded on trucks and hauled to 
the nearest railroad. The Robertsons send theirs to Gun- 
dagai. From there the product is shipped to (a coastal 
city, an inland town, an upland plantation). There most 
of the product is auctioned off and is (eaten at once 
used in Australian manufacturing, shipped abroad). 
Among the world’s producers of this product, Australia 
ranks (first, fourth, tenth) 


in world trade 


It is an important country 


My score 


2. BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 





Underline the correct word or phrase in each set of 
parentheses. The picture will help refresh your mem- 
ory. Each counts 6. Total 18 


Beyond the mountains of Australia’s east coast, you 
find (a huge, high plateau; rolling plains; swamplands ), 
stretching westward for hundreds of miles. The coun- 
tryside is (heavily forested, barren, grassy ). It is dotted 
with (eucalyptus trees, rice fields, steel factories ). 


My score_____ 





3. MAPPING AUSTRALIA 


Fill in the blank in each sentence by writing in the 
correct word or by writing in the correct number chosen 
from the map. Score 4 points each. Total 32. 


1. The farther : ___._ (direction ) 
you go in Australia, the hotter it gets. 

2. The reason for that is: Australia lies 
(direction ) of the equator. 

3. Australia’s desert region is marked _____. on the 
map. 





4. The great grassy plains region is marked ‘ 


5. Of the places marked by numbers, does 2, 3, or 4 


get the most rain? 





6. Are there more people in the region between num- 


bers 4 and 5 or between numbers 1 and 2? 


7. Number _ marks Sidney, Australia’s larg- 
est city. 


8. Number _ marks Tasmania. 


My score 


Total score _____—_ 


To Think and Talk About 


1. What would you say in a letter telling an Aus- 
tralian girl or boy about life on a U. S. ranch? Be sure 
to use any ranching terms you know. 

2. Explain the significance of each of these: 

Australia’s relationship to the equator. 
. Australia is an island. 
Australia is big. 
. There are mountains along the eastern coast. 
. Australia is an “old” continent. 
f. Australia has a small population. 


can ef 


3. What are the main products of Australia? How do 
you explain them in terms of geography? Of popula- 
tion? 
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Today's school work 


Hydrocarbons of the Methane series: 
|_| 
N Thin 47 


From the very start, you will surely find 





: 
IN THIS FAR-IN-ADVANCE CAR ENGINE 
YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE-— 
THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS ¢ 
P 














FOR MORE PEOPLE ** mc TR 


chemistry one of the most interesting sub- 
jects you study in school. 

And if you ev.r visit the General Motors 
Research Laboratory, you will quickly find 


it is just as important as it is interesting. 


You see, there are 256 chemical products 
used, in one way or the other, in the motor- 
car industry. The student at the blackboard 
above is working on petroleum chemistry 
—methane series—one of the keys to greater 
engine power. 

For you have to know just as much about 
fuel as you do about engines to build the 
modern power plants for motorears and 
trucks, Diesel locomotives, ships and sub- 
marines. Not to mention kerosene-fueled 
jets and Turbo-Prop airplane engines. 
That’s why—for years—GM scientists and 
engineers have been merging their discov- 
eries with those of the petroleum industry 
to build ever more powerful, more efficient 
engines. 

And — successful as they have been — the 
work goes on—and will go on as GM con- 
tinues its striving to “make more and better 
things for more people.” 


- 


So when you’re puzzling over “chem” 
problems — or any other math or science 
school work—remember that what you are 
studying may stand you in good stead in 
the years ahead. For General Motors, like 
all industry, needs good scientists and 
engineers. 

And the best are those who eet off on the 
right foot by learning their school science 
and math—and learning them well. 


Chemistry helps build better motorcar engines: GM 
Research Laboratory scientists prepare to give 
dynamometer test to experimental engine, operat 
ing with special high octane fuels at 12-to-] com 
pression ratio. Though highest compression ratio 
being used with present commercial fuels is 7.5,GM 
already has engines capable of operating at much 
higher compression ratios when high octane fuels 


become available. 
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ScENE: A street in ancient Rome. 
It is twilight. Three senators, clad in 


white togas, walk along talking 
among themselves. 
LENTILLIO: Our fellow senator, 


Marcus Donalus, is too interested in 
us. He has been asking many ques- 
tions. What's more, I overheard him 
talking to the captain of guard. 
Marcus Donalus claimed he would 
have evidence against us by the end 
of the month. 

Venturo: What? You mean he 
knows about the money we are to 
get if the plot against the Senate 
works? 

LeNTILLIO: That is what I under- 
stand. 

Justinian: This seems to be riskier 
than we thought. 

LenTiLLio: There’s no backing out 
now. Already part of the plot is be- 
| ing carried out. 

VentuRO: But perhaps others know 
of it! 

LeNTILLIO: My spies tell me the 
captain of the guard is the only one 
Marcus Donalus has spoken to as yet. 
The two are close friends. I don't 
think that Donalus will act until he 
has full proof. 

Justrn1an: We must destroy his 
evidence. 

Venturo: Who knows what evi- 
dence he has? And how can we reach 
it? 

LentiLuio: The only thing we can 
do is to kill him. He comes by here 
every night. 

Venturo: Kill him we must! My 
deaf-mute Philo and the slave Jude 
are waiting for me at the turn of the 








It was in 1879 that Dan Rudge introduced 
the original safety bicycle — the forerunner 
of the machine we know today. 


Since those early times the Rudge Company 
has devised more improvements than any 
other firm in the industry. Manufactured in 
the world’s largest bicycle plant, the Rudge 
still has that extra class—still has the pref- 
erence of those who can judge bicycles. 


Compare yourself and you'll decide for a 
Rudge —“Britain’s Best Bicycle”. 


“Take puffing out of pedalling” — ride o 
Rudge and avoid almost 20 Ibs. of unneces- 
sory dead weight 


“Make out of tains” —ride o 
Rudge and let Sturmey-Archer 3-speed geors 
give your legs the same kind of help a car 
gets from its gear box 


lehill. 








“Double the fun of cycling by night”— ride | 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


road up ahead. They will act on our 
behalf. 

They exit left. A moment later 
Marcus Donalus enters from the 
right, walking slowly. He wears a 
long cape. As he gets to the center 
of the stage, two men leap at him. 

Marcus Donatus: What! Oho, 
Lentillio’s men, eh? 

They battle for a minute. Sud- 
denly Marcus darts away, leaving his 
attackers holding his cape. 

Marcus Dona us (turns his head 
and shouts): Tell your master I send 
my regrets. ... 

Juve (the slave): 
cappa! 

The three senators rush in. 

Juve: Ex cappa! (holds up Marcus 
Donalus’ cloak ) 

LeNTILLIO: You didn’t get him? 
You'll pay for this stupidity. 

Venturo: Come along, both of 
you. 


Ex cappa! Ex 


—CHARLOTTE FLoyp 


escape. Escape comes from the 
Latin words ex cappa, meaning “out 
of the cape.” Ancient Romans often 
wore capes. It was not unusual for 
someone to drop his cape when be- 


ing chased, or to wriggle out of it if 
held captive. Today, escape has al- 
most the same meaning—“to get free 
from captivity.” 








o Rudge... switch on the Rudge Dynohub for } 


o self-generated beam of light while your | ARRED “ WORDS 


machine is in motion 
Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


abolish (uh-BOL-ish). Verb. To do 
| away with. 
| auction (OK-shun; pronounce 0 as in 
order). Noun. A public sale at which 
| property or goods are sold to the high- 
| est bidder. 
emancipation (ih-man-suh-PAY-shun). 
Noun. The act of setting someone free 
| from bondage. Used particularly to de- 
A rl eps Radar dom rt recd oman: | scribe the frecing of slaves. 
poet oarts pag ber ready te ps you | hogan (HOE-gun). Noun. A building 
immediate service |of posts and branches covered with 

earth in which Navajo Indians live. 


isolated (EYE-so-late-ed or IHS-oh- 





Rudge 
Sports Light Roadster with 
Sturmey-Archer 3-speed gears 


$64.50 


Rudge Dynohub extra. 


For free illustrated catalogue, write to 


Rudge Cycles, Dept. S$, 18 Warren St., New York 7 





late-ed). Adjective describing a place 
which is separated from well-settled 
areas. 

naturalized (NAT-you-ruh-lized). Ad- 
jective describing an alien who has 
been granted the rights and privileges 
of a native citizen. An alien can be- 
come a naturalized citizen of the United 
States by meeting certain requirements 
in laws passed by Congress. 

restriction (ree-STRIK-shun). Noun. 
Something which limits freedom of ac- 
tion. 


sparse (SPARS; pronounce a as in 
arm). Adjective. Thinly distributed, 
scattered. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
eucalyptus (you-kuh-LIP-tuhs). 
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Junior Writers 





4 number of contributions submitted 
to Junior Writers this spring are being 
held for possible publication next fall. 
We regret that we cannot acknowledge 


all the fine contributions*we have re- 
ceived, but there are far too many. 
Each has been carefully read and 


judged against the others. 


Rain 

Rain comes quickly to a dusty street 

It splashes on the blue-black asphalt, 
As though dancers in identical costumes 

were 
Whirling madly, wildly to the throbbing 
Of invisible drums. 
Judy Williams, Grade 9 


Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Miss Charlotte Hodges 


The Circus 


Almost everyone goes to the circus 
At least everyone should. 

Because if they missed the circus 
They really missed something good. 


The parade moves on its way 
It’s going very slow, 

It might not get there for a day 
But we'll still see the show. 


Everyone is seated, 

The music starts to play. 
Everyone is greeted, 

By clowns in suits so gay. 


The elephants today were swell, 

They each deserve a peanut. 

But when the circus is all done 

Who’s going to clean it up? 
Diane Yost, Grade 6 


Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Teacher, Miss Dixie Weir 


Clouds 


I wish I were a cloud way up in heavy 
en’s height, 
With all the stars around me, lit up tor 
my delight. 
Tireless and changeful, swift and free 
I'd cast my shadow on hill and sea. 
Gerard Latus, Grade 8 


Saint Ambrose School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sister Aurelia 


The Stream 


By the bubbling brook I stand 
Stream of silver, golden sand. 


A big frog croaks 
As along he pokes. 


As the stream goes running by 
It reflects the blue of sky. 


Isaac Adams, Grade 8 


Murray (Ky.) Training School 


Teacher, Mrs. C. $. Lowry 





GREYHOUND 













For aBlG vacation 


anywhere in America- 



































to BETTER schedules 


choose 
today’s 


in travel! 


There’s fun ahead—at clear blue You'll ride the Nation’s finest motor 
lakes, sun-swept beaches, glorious buses—free from driving strain and 
mountain country, breeze-cooled parking problems—enjoying liberal 
ocean shore. And there’s pleasure _stop-over privileges for sightseeing, 
a-plenty along the way when you visiting. And you'll be sure of big 
choose Greyhound — direct to any savings when you choose today’s 
popular vacation land in America! Best Buy in Travel—Greyhound! 





FREE! VACATION PLANNING BOOKLET! 
Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill., for free booklet describing 40 pre-planned 
vacations at greot cities, resorts, National Parks. 
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UNDERWOOD 





| Help Pop Reflect 
as He Shaves .. . 





= —-CUT ALONG UNE. ==. 


Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


UNDERWOOD 


Leader” 








“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 
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Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- aN 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask & 
him to explain his easy poyment plon. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 


| ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 








SHORT 


UNNY thing about Ted Williams. For 
7 years and years, the experts have 
moaned: “Isn’t it a pity about Ted? 
He'd hit at least 15 more homers a year 
with nearly any other team but Boston. 
That faraway right-field wall and those 
hostile home fans make it tough for 
him.” 

Like everybody else, I believed that, 
too—until I started prowling through 
the record books. I was amazed to dis- 
cover that Ted’s home-park record is 
far superior to his away-game marks. 
He’s clouted 
most of his hits in his home park. 

In both 1950 and 1951, Ted clouted 
18 homers at Boston and just 12 on 
the He also hit than 50 
points higher in his home park. 

I've always believed that the sign of 

great ball player is his ability to hit 
anywhere—not just at home. That’s what 
made Joe DiMaggio such a great star. 
He was a menace everywhere. 


most of his homers and 


road. more 


Take his last good year (1950), for 
example. Joe hit 32 homers that season. 
But he clouted 23 of them on the road— 
where they did the most good. He hit 
2 at Boston, 3 at Chicago, 4 in Cleve- 
land, 3 at Detroit, 2 at Philadelphia, 5 
at St. Louis, and 4 at Washington. That, 
friends, is HITTING. 


e e e When DiMaggio was beginning 
to feel his 36 years last season, a re 
porter asked him how a player learns 
his 

“You start chasing a ball,” said Joe, 


and 


youth is going. 


your brain flashes commands to 
vour body—Run_  forward!, ‘Bend!,’ 
‘Scoop up the ball!,’ “Peg it to the in- 
field!’ ” 

Then what happens?” asked the re- 
porter 

Then said Joe, “youl body says, 
Who, me?” 
e e e Go figure this crazy game of 
Kasketball. During the regular season, 
St John’s, of New York. 
Lexington all geared to wreck the famed 
Kentucky What 
was murder. The Wildcats slaughtered 
them by 41 points! What's more, they 
held the high-scoring St. John’s aces, 
Bob Zawoluk and Jack McMahon, to a 
single field goal between them! 

After the season, St. John’s had to 
face Kentucky again, this time in the 
national college tournament. Nobody 
gavethem a ghost of a chance. Not a 
single New York paper thought enough 


blew into 


machine happened 


SHOTS 


of their chances to assign a reporter to 
the game. 

So St. John’s racked Kentucky, 64-57, 
witi, Zawoluk scoring 32 points and 
McMahon hitting for 18! 


e e e Is baseball being given back 
to the pitchers? Seems so. Look at the 
record. In the American League last 
year, six pitchers chalked up 20 or 
more victories—Feller, Lopat, Raschi, 
Garcia, Wynn, and Garver. This 
marked the first time in 29 years that 
the League produced six 20-game win- 


ners. 


In the National League, seven pitch- 


ers crowded into the charmed 20- 
game circle (Jansen, Maglie, Roe, 
Spahn, Roberts, Dickson, and New- 


combe)—the most in 28 years. 

The record incidentally, is 10 for 
both the National League (1903) and 
the American League (1907 and 
1920). That 1920 American League 
season was a dilly. The Chicago White 
Sox came up with four 20-game-win- 
ning pitchers, yet failed to cop the 
pennant! 


e e e Just in case you happened to 
miss the first here’s another 
chance to get in on something good— 


notice, 


an intramural tennis tournament in 
your school. Your coach or athletic 
director can arrange it for you. If 


he'll fill out the coupon below, we'll 
send free draw-charts and free medals 
for the winners. 

He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on anybody’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for 
a tournament. 

—HeRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please register my school for the follow- 
ing tournaments: 


Boys’ Singles 


[ ] Girls’ Singles 
[} Doubles 


Mixed Doubles 
Name____ — siisstamniein 


Position 


} 
| 
| 


School___ thine 


| 
| 
| 


a = 


ES 


School enroliment___ 














Unexpected Interruption 


The stranger ambled into the barn- 
yard and was greeted by the farmer. He 
produced his card and remarked: “I’m 
a government inspector and am entitled 
to inspect your farm.” 

Half an hour later the farmer heard 
screams from the alfalfa patch and 
looked up to see the inspector being 
chased by his prize bull. As the man 
was scurrying by, the farmer leaned 
over the gate and offered advice: “Show 
him your card, Mister! Show him your 
card!” 

s Nickless, Al M ba 


Wilted Wings 


Air Cadet: “How long did it take you 
to learn to fly? 

Pilot: “Oh, three or four—” 

Air Cadet: “Months?” 

Pilot: “No—airplanes.” 


Joey Follett, Montpelier (V¥t.) P <hool 


Early Riser 


Judge: “Have you ever been up be- 
fore me?” 

Prisoner: “I don't know. What time 
do you get up?” 


Barry Powers, Noyes School, Washington, D.C. 





Yes and No | 


Jack: “Is your dog very smart?” 
o : = 
Jane: “He sure is. All I have to do is | 
say, ‘Are you coming in or aren't you? } 


; : co «(«t 
and either he comes in or he doesn’t! 


John R. Malarik, Goodrich School, Akron, O 


Tough Pull | 


Bus Driver: “Will you look at the size 
of that hill ahead of us?” 
Passenger: “Well, what about it?” 
Bus Driver: “1 can’t get over it.” 
George Whitney, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. | 
Getting A-Head 
The village blacksmith finally found | 
an apprentice willing to work hard at 
low pay for long hours. 
The smith began his instruction to} 
the lad: “When I take the shoe out of 
the fire, Pl lay it on the anvil, and 
when I nod my head, you hit it, with 
this hammer.” The apprentice did just | 
as he was told. 


Now he’s the village blacksmith. 
Stanley Taylor, Grammar School, Covington, Ten: 


Joke of the Week 


If Miss Ouri wore 

Mrs. Sippis New Jersey 
What would Dela Ware? 
I don’t know, 

But Alaska. 


Gloria Bass, School #59, Baltimore, Md. 















TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 
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Designed for safety on wet, slip- 
pery yacht decks—this shoe brings 
unusually sure footing to your 
court games, too. 

Note the slotted soles. They’re 
really anti-slip. Handsome bumper 
edges keep shoes from scuffing in 
crouching shots. Made with fa- 
mous Keds Shockproof Arch Cush- 
ions and Cushioned Insoles to im- 
prove your endurance. Breathable 
duck uppers wash. 


WHITE AND FADED BLUE DENIM 








On outdoor excursions, a small first-aid kit is just as im- 
portant as your lunch. Immediate attention to.cuts, bruises, or 
other minor accidents prevents serious complications later. 


The Shoes of Champions They Wash 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
- 














IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USE 


3-IN-ONE 


freds of ho 
hondy PLASTIC WOOD 


GIRLS! —NEW LOVELY 
KEY- TO- wy “HE ART PIN Gold PLATED 


BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 
FREE 











. With 
Special your 
only ame 
50¢ With AA. 
this ad hearts 

Sorry. No C.0.D.'s Pin, ar 


You'll be amazed like any Name 

thousands of others Year or date 

“ 1 receive your pin Lack Pi 
ASH ENGRAVING CoO. 

487 BROADWAY, oEPT A- - A, REW NEW VORK 13, N.Y. 


== ADVENTURE= 


West+ Canada + Alaska» Europe * Mexico + Orient 
35 Day All-Expense Trips from $450 


Remarkably ‘different’ tours for 
adventure-seeking travelers. 


—= STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
= TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


545 FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK 17+ MU 7-0264 
STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these 
approval” stamps has oa price clearly marked. if 
you keep any of the ‘approval’ stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
‘approval’ stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Mogazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as ao result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10. N Y 


900 STAMPS ox: 10 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
ure TO 2S! ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 























FOR 
ONLY 















MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


ZANZIBAR PACKET 
A cludes stamps from SSenctate 
Cayman Islands ‘ ch Colo 
Gambia Ma a as - ond Fane 
thers. Complete collection plus big tite rr 
r Send 5¢ por 


magazine all free 
GRAY STAMP CO. Dest S88 TORONTO. CANADA 
Foretgn Coin 







applicants for 3c postage 
BAK — Indianhead 
cents gon nie met 
10; ¢ manehe | De ot 
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Fair Warning 


A gentle, law-abiding citizen, upon 
hearing a strange noise in his house 
one night, got up and discovered a 
burglar busily at work. He went to a 
closet, took out a gun, and then stood 
quietly in the doorway facing the thief. 
“My friend,” he said, “I would not 
harm you for the world, but you are 
standing where I am about to shoot.” 


Jimmy Bauser, Pasadena School, Dayton, Ohio 





Wide World 


Baudouin (with glasses) and his father. 


No Glasses on Stamp 


The first stamp showing King Bau- 
douin I of Belgium will go on sale this 
month. It will be a 50-franc stamp, is- 
sued for the opening of the Universal 
Postal Union Congress in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. The congress will meet May 14 
to July 10. 

For a while it seemed as if the Bel- 
gian stamp might not be 
schedule. A pair of eye glasses was de- 
laying a decision on its design. The 
question was: Should Baudouin be 
shown with or without his glasses? 

The 21-year-old king is always seen 
in public wearing glasses. So one group 
of court officials argued that that was 
the way he should appear on the stamp. 
A second group argued that his heavy, 
horn-rimmed glasses would spoil the 
harmony of the stamp. They 
that the glasses would not show 
king in a dignified light. 


issued on 


also said 
the 


Baudouin himself finally settled the 
argument. He said he would be pictured 
without his glasses and in profile. 

Baudouin became king on July 17, 
1951. Belgian stamps have 
shown Baudouin’s father, Leopold III, 


Recent 
who abdicated the throne. 


NEW FRENCH SET COMING 


France is issuing an interesting set 


#f stamps in May or June. As we went 











the date of issue had not yet 
been decided. The set will contain six 
stamps, one honoring a famous 
Frenchman who lived in the 1800s. The 


to press, 


each 





six men will be Gustav Flaubert, 1821- 
1880, novelist; Edouard Manet, 1832- 
1883, painter; Jules Henri Poincare, 
1854-1912, mathematician; Baron 
Georges Haussmann, 1809-1891, finan- 
cier; Charles Camille Saint-Saens, 1835- 





eae composer; and Louis a. 
797-1887, statesman. 


POLAR BEAR TRIANGLE! 


GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS! 





Six Colored Ecuador, Arctic Triangle, first Amer- 


ican Commemorative, Corsica, Devils Island, 
ALL DIFFERENT 15¢c 
colored stamps, etc. Only 15c. 
w custo: 
PRESIDENTIALS 








Others. Everything free with approvals. 

A beautiful coiecton of commem- 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 
Jemestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. LITTLE ROCK 7, ARK. 
oratives, triangles, high values, bi- 
203 All Different 
Zeppelines, Semipostals 
a ee Values. 
5 DIFF. UNITED nueertait 
Including AIRMAILS. C 





19th cent. commemoratives, — 
revenues, etc. To applicants for our 
GAIN APPROVALS, FREE BIG LIST ‘netuded. 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 
25° to approval srohcen Sc 
Premiums with purch 


ases 
| BRANDWEIN 1 STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 


U.S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


A collection featuring U. Army & Navy Heroes 


high values, 








NDIA 





on stamps from War of Biz. Civil & Revolutions 
ary an ome. A ae History. 10c with 
bargain U. Prov: 


Ox 305- $, Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Locust Stamp x, 





given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 
particulars, lists and approvals. 


BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 
SET ARCTIC TRIANGLES — GIVEN! 


Two bi-colored ‘‘Polar Bears’’; also 5 














Colored F lag stamp, Damascus, Will 
Rogers, “‘Midget,”’ Ist U. 8. Com- 
memorative, etc All given to 


approval Luyers for 3c postage. 
Belmont Stamp Co., Dept. 60, 
ie Wenennnen 15, D. C. 


. DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
ay Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 


3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K., Milwaukee 3, Wise. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; 
Roosevelt Set COMPLETE; $2 stamp; Army, Navy, 
Marines Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Columbian 
Exposition Commem.—Value 40c, everything ONLY 5e 
te new applicants for U. S.‘ approvals. 

WAKONDA, Box 2726, » Saskson mn Heights, N. Y.om S. Vv. 


8i Multi- Colored } 


Flags of the World — only 10¢ 
€ KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 


ee “$22 50 CATALOGUE VALUE » 
Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Seott’s Interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
premiums, with approvals. Write today. 
3e postage please 

VRAYMAD 70 } As Nassou St., _ New York 7, N. Y. 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 

























Snakes, leopard, rhinoe: r and other fierce jungle 
beasts! Big stamp z0« J = -E E with equally thrill 
ing. bargair 4 A packe 


AGARA ‘STAMP COMPANY 


103 quate e Niagara-on-the-Lake. Canad 
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This tall bush has 
smoll light flowers 
ond purplish berries 
It is the symbol of 
victory. Besides the 
state in the puzzle, it 
also represents Con- 
necticut. There ore 32 
definitions in the puz- 
zle. Score 3 points for each one you get right. 


Perfect score: 96 
ACROSS 


1. You use it to wipe floors. 
4. Mystery flower is mountain - - - - - - . 
7. Wise bird. 8. At this time. 
10. Small wooden peg used in golf 
ll. Adverb meaning no 
12. Poisonous snake 





13. Someone on your side 

15. Instrument used in doing work. 
16. Girl’s name 

18. Tool used to make 
21. Perform in a play. 
23. Kind of bean 


> 
4. Point of a pen 
5 


small holes, 


Dreadful 


Period in history. 


1. Donke y-like Either. 
3. State mystery flower represents. 
4. Large amount. 5. Reverence. 
6. There’s one at the end of a lasso. 
9. Weight (abbrev.) 

12. Lily-like plant 

13. Preposition showing where. 

14. Behold! 

17. Sour, sharp taste. 

18. What’s left after burning. 

19. Pay court to. 

20. Ancient musical instrument. 
22. Tuberculosis (abbrev.). 
Railroad (abbrev.). 


animal. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answer to April 30 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-jag; 4-law; 7-Carolina; 9-also; 
10-aver ll-toms; 12-dew; 13-vie; 14-men; 
15-rob; 18-ere; 19-any; 20-pit; 2l-vat; 24- 
ado; 25-Eli; 26-Fri.; 27-two; 30-amen; 31- 
owed; 32-gone; 33-ninepins; 35-end; 36-TNT 

DOWN: 1-jasmine; 2-arose; 3-go; 4-live; 
5-anew; 6-war; 7-clover; 8-lad; 9-at; 14-me; 
15-raid; 16-onto; 17-by: 20-pa; 21-Vermont; 
22-aliens; 23-ti; 26-Fagin, 27-twin; 28-wend: 
29-ode; 3l-one; 34-pt 





Right This Way 


A student from Los Lunas, N. M., 


writes: 


I would like to know how to be 
more polite to people. 


True _ politeness from. the 
heart. It comes from a liking for other 
people; from a desire to make them 
The polite person follows the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 

A polite person is thoughtful of oth- 
ers. He always introduces people who 
do not know each other. He is careful 
“thank you”—and 
shows respect for 


comes 


happy. 


to say “please” and 
to mean them. He 
older persons by letting them precede 
him and by standing when they enter 
a room. He does not interrupt others 
who are talking. He helps others cheer- 
fully and without being asked. 

A polite person is kind. He does not 
make fun of others. He doesn’t gos- 


sip or encourage others to gossip. 


A student of the 
Ir. H. S. asks 


North Hampton 


Is it wrong to give a boy an inex- 
pensive present—even though his birth- 
day comes before yours—if you've been 
dating him for several months? 


birthday 
ent may embarrass ‘the boy, 


Even an inexpensive pres- 
as he has 
had no opportunity to give you a pres- 
you should send 
treat him toa 
celebrate his birthday at your 
in a friendly way. 

If boys and girls exchange 
should alwavs be inexpensive 
books. 
handkerchiets, and anything 
herself such as candy, 
mittens or socks. 


ent. For this reason, 
him a birthday card, 
soda, OI 
home 
gifts they 
Boys en- 

scarves, 
a girl has 
knitted 
Girls enjoy receiving 
compacts, books, 
something a boy has made 
leather or wood. 

Send your questions to Right This 
Way, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Be sure to 
include your name and school. If you 
do not wish your name used, please say 
so. 


joy receiving pens, 


made 


records, Scarves Or 


himself in 
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The Hillerich & Bradsby Softball F 
Rule Book for 1952 is ready ath 
your dealers. Get your copy from 
im or send 10c direct to us Gao 
(coin) to cover mailing. Print 
name and address _ plainly. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., Dept. $-32. 


(wit f ceo US C 
Louisville 





SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 



















Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 














| To Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 






































FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 

illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 














eo rove 


aoe | t 
- con +4 Game 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
| DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 











Championship TENNIS BALLS 





Noa | " 
says the new PAGE GAGE 





“you're only 2: inches from the 
bottom of the sheet!’ 





Exclusive Smith-Corona feature... 
TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF PAGE-END TYPING ! 





NOW! On the world’s first. . . 
and fastest portable—PAGE 
GAGE! Saves retyping, insures 


_-first time on ony portable 


neatness. Red figures on gage 

keep showing you how much 

space is left. This is just one of : oe , f 

many exclusive features—plus A 4 F a ' = ae f. Pcie ors 
the keyboard, touch and action 

of an office typewriter! See it 

demonstrated. Ask about easy 


terms—as low as $1.25 a week. 


4 Smith-Corona 4 PAS, 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also. of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons., 





Order Card For Any Scholastic Magazine 


TENTATIVE ORDER 


FINAL ORDER 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK inhis order 


is for 


YEAR 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH ‘ SEMESTER 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ¢ | SCHOO! 


ITERARY CAVALCADE* 


COMBINATION RATES 


WORLD WEEK 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* 
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When an epidemic closed Minneapolis schools 
WTCN.-TV telecast for the Board of Education 
a Video Schoo! supervised by Madelaine Long 
Educational TV stations will need equipment 
like this 








cameras, microphones, and lights 








I‘ 'T is true (as some commercial TV 
ske protic S Scl\ that edi 


} 
itors do not 


realize how much it is going ft ost 
to equip and operate TV stations on 
the 242 channels now allocated tor 
education, it will take only a tew min 
utes to dispel the ignorance % FN 
station compares in cost with a school 


| lower limit is about S100 
limit 
' 


Such an investment takes the project 


milding The 


OOO there Is no upper 


ut of the category of tacilities that 
can be maintained and yperated by 
imateurs or part-time volunteers, Onls 
large educational institutions and svs 
tems or groupings of educational in 


stitutions will be ible to build thei 
vn stations 
Specific Information nm costs IS ay iil 
thle in a booklet on Station Planning 


prepared by the Television Transmitte: 
Div Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories 
Irie tor station managers and execu- 
tives. and trom a series of articles by 
Rov I Allison ind collaborators mn 
Radio Communication magazine. This 
ooklet JIVES prices f Du \l yt 
equipment in block components, and 


| 


suggestions for the Javout of 

Acormm 

showing how the large: 
] 


it small 1 The Ahi 


roader 


stations 
“Oak” 


} 
stations can be 


from small to large 
leveloped trom t 
aed 


son articies cover a range ol 


nformation 


And Up 


\Mlinimum station 
Du Mont booklet 


This includes the necessary equipment 
{U)} 


equipment in the 
comes to $105 500 
tor transmitting network programs, pro 


grams on films and slides, and one 
camera studio programs such as news 
broadcasts and interviews. Such a sta 
tion would require a minimum technical 
staff of three operators—one tor trans- 
mitter and video controls, one for films, 
and one for audio 


Equipment for an intermediate sta- 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn N Y College 


ion with a more powertul transmitte: 
the 


remote as 


a second Camera ind necessar\ 


control equipment for vell 
as live and network programs adds up 
to $173,500. A 


be equipped by adding components to 


station of this size can 


the minimum station, without discard 

ing any of the original equipment 
A larger. two-studio station can | 
built up in the With six 
cameras, the total cost is $288,000. The 
of the build 


small station can 


same Val 


booklet includes drawings 

ng showing how the 

bye expanded 
The first ste 


iwecording te 


pom starting a station 
Allison's 
broadcasters, is to 
perl need engmeernng and legal 
sel. Their first job will be to help you 
fill out your 


ke de ral 


idvice to com 
mercial retain ex- 


coul 


applic ition to the 
Communications Commission for a pei 


mit to construct vour station. One sec 
tion of this applic ition form) requires 
i detailed statement of 
Another section calls 


or complete information on the equip 


vou prop sed 


wogram services 


ment you propose to use, from studio 


\ ul 


how the proposed sta 


to antenna towel must also be 
prepared to state 
tion will c 


tend to serve 


wer the population you mn 
Obviously these questions 
cannot be answered in propel form and 
detail by 
communications 
familiar with the rules 
procedures of the FC( 


anvone unacquainted with 


ind un 


engineermng 


re gul itions, and 


An important early decision must be 
made on the location of vour transmit 
ter and antenna. The most convenient 


location for studio may not. be 
the best for 


component. It 


youl 


your transmitter-antenna 


requires experienced 
technicians to predict the antenna loca 


tion which will provide a clear, strong 


TV Begins at $100.000 


signal to the maximum number of re 
If the transmitte: 
ind antenna must be at a distance from 


eivers In Vvour area 


your studio, some kind of studio-trans 


mitter link has to be provided to carry 
the program signal from the studio to 
This mav be a 


the transmitter special 


line rented from the telephone com- 
pany, or a microwave radio link de- 
signed for your needs. Such a micro 


wave link will add something like $25 


OOO to 


] 
least 


your construction costs and at 


two more technicians to vou 
yperating staff 

If you expect to broadcast programs 
anv location out 


from “remote” points 


the studio is called remote you 
field 
including cameras and thei: 
a truck, and a radio 
signal back to 
the central control] panel 


sic 


must plan for additional equip 


ment tSSO- 
ciated equipment 
relay system to get the 
This mobile 


add 


costs besides adding 


umit equipment is estimated to 


S70.000 to vou 
still more technical people to your staff 
Some 


ng the 


economles are possible by ls- 
same equipment for several 
The Du Mont booklet points 
example, that the same tvpe of 
different 
live pickup in the studio, for 
portable work in 


i 
reduces maintenance 


purposes. 
out. for 
camera can be mounted in 
cases for 
film pickup, and tor 
the field. This 
costs by cutting down on the number 
and variety of spare parts and tubes to 
be kept on hand 

This sketchy analvsis makes it clea 
that television broadcasting 
bold thinking. The T\ 
1950 


each in capital investment 


] 
require s 
on the 
$480,000 


stetions 


ill hh averaged ovel 


Costs are 
higher now. And we have not atte mpt 
ed to estimate cde preciation, operating 


costs, or program expenses, for which 
| figures. Expensive 


no. Not if it 


the extension of the 


there are no typi 


ves; extravagant means 
services of educa 


tion into millions of homes and schools. 
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RADIO AND TV ROUNDUP 


gts news x FCC’s setting aside of 

42 station assignments for 
education a the Biblical gift of tal 
ents, these TV grants require investment 


ind 
lumbus Institute 
} 


At the 
educators said s« hools 
mis TN 


Ising 


nergs MmOneS recent Co 


nend asset—children 


Also that teley 


tion Wins Cl 


mive one tre! 
teachers and pupils 
in ve tizen understanding of 


modern methods. Roll up sleeves 
unc 
One 


TV stations can succeed if one 


your 
vet busv! 

IV expert tells us that education 
third ot 
their programs are supplied by network 
SOUTCES 
Ford F 


rary 


Phat means programs on film 


oundation has made a prelimi 
grant to explore this problem. It is 
likely that a subsequent substantial 
uy supply the lite 
educational TV network—namely, pro 
Precedent for this already 


successtul NAEB radio pro 


rrant mas blood tor an 
grams on film 
exists in the 

Ura SeTVICcéE 
Did \ 


in Parade Sunday maga 


uD see 
zine for March 23, 1952, an article bi 
Dr. Earl James MeGrath titled “I Chal 
lenge TV"? Worth reading tor anvbod\ 
who's iterested in educational televi- 


Schools Aired 


rhe 


problems through television 


attention being given to school 
and radio 
In addition to the exciting 
TV series telecast in many cities during 
Life and NBC, 
radio series are currently being 
aired in the New York Metropolitan 
area. The first, called Battle for the 
Schools, was broadcast over WMCA and 
consisted of reports from Port Washing- 
ton, Scarsdale, 


SC hools have 


is heartening. 


April by magazine two 


loc al 


and Englewood, where 


been under fire. 


Second series is a televised report, 
Our Schools at Work, presented ove! 
WATVYV in Newark for 13 weeks by the 


Metropolitan 
Subjects 
Think,” 


School Study Council. 
include “Teaching Pupils to 
“What Education Your Money 
Buys.” “What You Can Do for Better 
Schools.” Participants are parents, teach- 


ers, and pupils. 


Transcriptions Available 
For Educational Use 

rhe British Broadcasting Company is 
making available outstanding recordings 
aired in Britain. In 1951], 
77,000 platters were sent all the 


of programs 


ovel 





Anternotionally Fomous 


UNITY HOUSE 


in the Poconos 











world. Such outstanding BBC programs 
as The World Theatre (drama), Chau- 
cers Canterbury Tales, Light Music, 
and the Schools Program are available 
for mailing costs to university and edu- 
cational stations and for $5 per program 


to commercial stations, through the 
British Broadcasting Co., 639 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 


Payne Communications Awards 

The University of Illinois is offering 
three awards in radio writing. Winner 
in each of three categories—Health, In- 
ternational Relations, Community Action 

will receive $500. For official entry 
form and further information, write to 
Director of University Broadcasting, 
University of Hlinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Deadline, Sept. 15, 1952. 


Around the Circuit 
Xavier 


cently 


University in Cincinnati re- 
surveyed 1,000 children in the 
6th and 7th grades to discover, among 


other things, whether watching televi- 
sion caused school work to fall off. 
Results seem to show TV makes no 


lifterence. 
Houston, Texas, Independent School 
District is currently presenting three 15- 
minute television shows each week. 
The (N. Y.) High School 
Radio Workshop presented its inaugural 
live broadcast over station WSHS-FM 
Sewanhaka High Schoo] in Floral Park 
N.Y.) at 2 p.m. on March 7. The Sewan 
haka High School station, directed by 
W. A. Gregory, 1947, 
76 schools in the as a radio outlet 
George Benson, Roslyn workshop dire« 
tor, is justly proud of what he 
to be the first live 
studios trom the 


Roslyn 


has, since served 


area 


believes 
broadcast in its own 
presented by a 
workshop which has grown from 14 stu 
dents in 1949 to 43 juniors and seniors 


area, 


electing radio courses for one or two 
years. 
The year 1952 marks the eighth 


semester of radio broadcasts from the 
Detroit Public Schools FM Radio Sta- 
tion WDTR. The Schedule of Broad- 
casts, sent to all teachers in the system, 
lists more than 100 programs aired on 
WDTR and aiming to enrich classroom 
instruction from kindergarten through 
high school. In addition, six other radio 
programs television show are 
aired through the cooperation of local 
commercial stations in Detroit. Special 
feature of the bulletin is a check list de- 
signed to be used by teachers in evalu- 
ating both the technical and program 
features of the programs they use. 
—NaAncy FAULKNER 


and one 





Now you can make 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 
Now you can make your own sound movies .. . add 


sound to old silent films... or a second sound track to 








low-cost sound movies 





old sound movies. And in each case you can change the 
sound as often as you like! 

If you aren't already using educational films, the 
Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 
of the value of such a program. For full information, 
mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new l6mm 


Filmosound 
909” 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 


will be remedied tree (except transportation 
Record your message right on the film Reach every age level with simply a pesewacencccccencccnccccc= 
as it is being projected onto the screen change of the message on the magnetic ' 
e* 1 on l. 7 Daal ‘ = Bell & Howell Company 
through your Filmosound 202 — and play sound track. Greatly increases the value 
“5 } , 1 1) 8 7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
back immediately. Simple controls, fool- and usefulness of your school’s film library § ’ , 

1 ‘ 1 lL . | *» send me without cost or obligati 
proof mechanisms make it as easy as talk makes classroom work more interest- : te ge eneen ty sa pebrcni.* st tt at aaa 
ing on the tele phone ing and effective ' movies with the new Filmosound 202 

' 
& Name 
' 
You buy for life # School 
e owe a 
' 
when you buy & on tii mae 
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An Important Film for | Sit Down and Write Postcards to—— 


GOOD ADDRESSES 





prom 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


7 


OUT OF TRUE 


The story of “Out of True” is basic- 
ally suspenseful and exciting. Jane 
Hylton’s performance in the difficult 
leading role is about as fine a bit of 
acting as has ever been done in so 
dramatic a film. Philip Leacock has 
added an imaginative director's te 
Much of the film is mh s 
there is little that is mY AVA. veil 
done. The openingases for ex- 
ample, give a Aortu ous pictorial 
distinetian ". the world of 
dr 4 the world of reality, mak- 
WO: ce possible for those in the 
q’ uence who are little schooled in 
psychiatry to sense and suffer Molly’s 
inability to distinguish between the 
two. These opening sequences alone 
should win the film applause for their 
remarkable conception and expert 
handling. There are many such excel- 
lent concepts in the film, many fine 
scenes and much praiseworthy dia- 
logue. The exchange of words between 
Molly’s husband and his mother on 
the subject of Molly’s homecoming 
and the mother’s departure are about 
as profound and direct as one could 
ever hope to hear. 


a 








16MM SOUND 40 - MINUTES 
Auailalde Now ! 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller pet oe York 20. N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











WELCOME TO 
THE STATE OF CHICKASAW 
Speed Limit—50 miles 
You roll the 


old bus up to another 


state border. What do vou know about 
the state vou are ente ring? Does it have 
State parks? A good road map? Guide 
to fishing spots? Or golf courses? Mo- 
tels? Rout g service? 

Still wondering. vou whizz along 
He that looked like a famous house 
too late now. Yes, many pleasures of 
travel will always be too late unless 

u do what every teacher knows he 
hould do—plan ahead. When you plan 
vour summer trip, buy a flock of U. S 
postcards. Send requests for travel in 
formation to the Good Addresses listed 
helow. When vou write say that Scho- 
lastic Teacher magazine told vou. (Key 
to what states will send vou: 1. meee 
2. travel folders: 3, state park and his 
torical site information; 4, hotel and/or 
motel guides 
ALABAMA 

Bur tf Pui ! { in ! Infor ifior Stat 
Capito] Bldg.. Montg ’ 1, 3, other 
aids 
ARKANSAS 

Resources and Dev eio; it ¢ Hiss 
Publicity D R 162, State (¢ to 


COLOKADO 
Dept. of Public Kelations, Capito! Bldg 
Denver 2 (1, 2, 4 


DELAWARE 


State Deve | t t Department Leg i 
tive Hall, Dover (1, 2 } 
FLORIDA 

State Advertising Commission, Caldwell 
Bldg., Tallahassee (1, 2, 3, 4, What's Hap 
pening in Florida, Florida's Finest Attrac- 
tion 
IDAHO 

Ira H. Masters, Sec ul " State, State 
Capitol, Boise, Idal 1,2 1 
ILtrnoms 

Dept. of Publ Works and Buildings, 
604 Armory, Springfield (1, 2, 3 
INDIANA 

Dept. of Commerce & Public Relations, 
333 State H LSE Indianapolis 4 ] 2 3, 

list of roadside parks, folders on lake 
sorts, individual Indiana cities 
lowa 

Development Commission, 708 Central 
National Bldg Des Moines 9 ee 3 
ther aids 


KENTUCKY 


Div f Publicity, State Office Bldg., 
Franktort (2, 3 
LOUISIANA 

State Tourist Bur., State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge , eS. 








NIAINE 

Development Commission, State House 
Augusta (1, 2 
\IARYLAND 

De} yt t Intormation, Stat t Marviand 
v.O ‘Bo: x 706, Annapolis Lz & 4 
heaches national parks ties unps t 
NEASSACHUSETTS 

Development and Industrial Comm 

mm. 30 Somerset St Boston §S (2.3.4 
salt water fishing guides, ski guides 

Phe New England Council, Dept. M 
1032 Statler Bldg.. Boston 16 (1, 2, 3, 4 
vacation portfolio for all six New England 
states 
MiicHIGAN 

Michigan Tourist Counc 114 S. War- 


nut St., Lansing 15 (1 
Michigan 
NIINNESOTA 

Div. of Publicity 
Paul 1 (1, 2 


Mississippi 


2. canoe trails of 


L114 State ¢ ipitol, St 


Agricultural and Industrial Board, Jack 


son ] 2 3 
Mussot Rl 
Div. of Resources ind Devei pment Jet- 
ferson City (1, 2, 3) 
MONTANA 
Advertising Office, Montana 
n, Helena (1, 2 


Highway 
Commissio ther aids 
NEBRASKA 


Dix rf Ne braska Resources Room L1LO7 


State ( ipitol Lincoln (1, general in- 
formation folder ) 
NEVADA 
Dept. of Highways, State of Nevada 
: 


Carson City (1 
New Mexico 

State Tourist Bur., Box 1716, Santa Fe 
(1, 2, 3, 4, ranch resorts and camps) 





New York 

Travel Bur., State Dept t Commerce 
112 State St.. Alban New York State 
Vacationlands woklet 
NortH CAROLINA 

State Pravel Burea Raleig! 2 5. 4 
Variety Vacat Land 
NortH DaKkoTa 

State Highway Dept.. Bismarck ] 

Greater North Dakota Assn Fargo « 

State Historical Society, Bismarck 5 
Onl 

Dx elopment ind Publ tv Commission 
(07 Wyandotte Bldg., 21 West Broad St 
Columbus 15 l 24 3. other aids 


OKLAHOMA 

Publicity and Tourist Information Diy 
Oklahoma Plann nye ind Resources Board 
Room 533, State Capit 1 Bldg... Oklahoma 


City i. =o 


OnEGON 
Travel Intormation Di Oregon State 
Highway Dept 101 Highway Bldz., Salem 
] 2 3 $4. folders on climate fishing. 
wildflower local chambers, and road _ re 


ports 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Research Planning & Development 
Board, P.O. Box 927. Columbia (1, 2. 3, 4 


- > 
SoutH Dakora 
Publicity Office, State Highway Cominis- 


sion, Pierre 1, 2, 3, 4, posters 
TEXAS 

Praffic Services Di Texas Highway De- 
partment Austin 14 1, 2, 3, ro ting sery 
ct 
UTAH 

State Road Commission, Koad and Tour- 
st Information, Room 210, Capitol, Salt 
| ike Citys .. 3 3 


WASHINGTON 
State Advertising Conmnission $22 Trans- 
portation Bldg., Olympia (1, 2, 4, Official 
Section Guide—San Juan Islands Olvmpic 
Pe ninsula { cle rs 
West Vincinta 
Industrial ind Publ ty Conunission 
State Capitol Room 4, Charle ston ] ? 


§ 4. other aids 
WYOMING 
Commerce ind) Industry Commission 


213 State Capitol Bldg., Chevenne i. Z 


Your Magie Travel $ 


How tar can vou go on your vaca 
thon budget? Depends on how tar vow 
seven-league boots want to go, ot 
ourse, but here’s a sample of where 
your money will take you Prices hased 


1 
Ol Ne \\ York iS Starting point 


A week in Quebec, by rail about $150 
Seven days to Virginia, by rail about $160 
A week in Bermuda, by air about $190 


Nine days to Nova Scotia, by rail about $233 
Nine days to Havana, by ship about $275 
Eleven days to Yellowstone, by rail, about $350 
Seventeen days to Mexico, by air about $425 
Twenty days to Guatemala, by air about $550 
Three weeks to Peru, by air about $750 
Seventeen days to Hawaii, by air about $1,000 
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ANNOUNCING THE 





-Newest 
Professtonal 
Jape ARAL 
for Education 


Now you can record your students’ performances at a 
price you can afford. The MagneCordette is the same basic 
professional Magnecorder used by hundreds of radio 
engineers—restyled for school use with radio, microphone 
or public address system. For speech correction, music 
analysis, public speaking or drama courses, teach with 
the precision of MagneCordette! 


Handsomely cabineted and com- fi 
plete with synchronous motor, the 
MagneCordette provides you with : 
a perfect recording system for 
teaching . easily installed and 
operated...records and reproduces 
every sound just as it was created 






Adapted for use 
with large 10'A" 
reels for slight 
additional cost 


Record, analyze and improve 
your students with MagneCordette. 


Made by Dlagnecord INC. 


World's Most Widely Used Professional Tape Recorder 





designed for Write for complete information 
| 360 N. Michigan Ave 
the professiona Shee 1. ae 
yet priced for you... 
$385.60 complete. SEE IT AT CHICAGO’S AUDIO FAIR 
MAY 23-24 
For “3rd Dimensional” Sound demonstration visit 
Magnecord’s Binaural Exhibit, Hotel Hilton Towers. 


‘ss y (us ¥ de 


ge ae 


oe 


% 





¢ 











THIS IS A $1,100 INVITATION FOR YOUR IDEAS 


found on most 


of England 


“Bois-Guilbert”: 
More than five 





to promote 


As Ivanhoe, Robert Taylor vows with his 
father, Finlay Currie, defeat to Normans 


How can vou use the local interest Ivanhoe will stir 


up? For best suggestions by educators Scholastic 


Teacher will make these awards 
Ist Prize $200.00 
2nd Prize 150.00 
3rd Prize 100.00 
4th, 5th, & 6th Prizes 50.00 
20 Additional Prizes 25.00 each 


Best ideas will be published in the September 24 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher magazine. All ideas will be con- 
sidered for incorporation in a Study Guide for classroom 
use. So consider yourself appointed as a committee of 
one to contribute to a Study Guide for Ivanhoe. 


What length? No limit 


What style? Informal. Offer your ideas in a letter to 
the Ivanhoe Plan Editor of Sc holastic Teacher. 


Deadline? Your letter must be postmarked on or be- 
fore May 23, 1952. All entries become the property of 
Scholastic Teacher 

Announcement of Awards: September 24 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher magazine 


\ feature film that teachers, students. 
coming vour way. It follows with commendable fidelity 
reading lists and loved by young people. 


film as fine as Henry V 


knights and ladies, medieval pageantry, 


Robert Taylor is * 
and the beautiful “Rebecca” is the lovely Elizabeth Tavlor. 
years in preparation, Ivanhoe will be released to theatres 


early next fall by M-G-M. 


gram built around the film version of Ivanhoe 





We need ideas from teachers for a Study Guide to a forthcoming film 


and parents can cheer about is 
a dramatic story 
Ivanhoe is a 
a Technicolor drama, made in England, replete with 


tournaments and castles. The film 


is rich in historical background, Saxon battling Norman to shape the future 


Ivanhoe’; Joan Fontaine is “Rowena’; George Sanders, 


This is where you can come in—with ideas for a classroom teaching pro- 


How would you use this film 


reading? To motivate study of the feudal period? To emphasize 
the values of racial understanding? To awaken interest in the origins of our 


English language? To point up moral values? Or in some other way? 


! 


In the climactic duel, Ivanhoe, champion of Rebecca ‘Elizabeth 
Taylor) stands over the dying Knight Templar (George Sanders). 


Both great professional organizations—National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English and National Council for the 
Social Studies—actively encourage the use of good mo 
tion pictures. Many of you already include motion pic- 
ture evaluation in your teaching. Many have experience 
in cooperating with local movie theatres. Use this expe 
rience in suggesting what you would do when Ivanhoe 
reaches your community. 





We can get more good films by 








ENTRY FORM Attach this or facsimile to manuscript 
To mhoe P E 
Name 
Position 

Any educator may enter 
School - - — — 
City a Ee — 


making good use of the best that 
come to us. This is an invitation to 
you to tell how—with Ivanhoe 


_ | < 


Send your suggestion with Entry Form to: 
Ivanhoe Plan Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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For English This Summer 


Workshops, Institutes, Special Courses 


| ERE is a roundup 
workshops ind spccl 


oft 


, 
universities during the 


English tea he rs 


( 7 


f 
S 
li ¢ 

i 

ed by « 
Supryyryye 
work 
ma . 


7 i 
9 Daily nectings WW | SIS 
liscussions, conferences. simall 
ngs. and laboraton wksh 
Write Dr. Gunn, Bost | 
of Edueati 332 Bay Stat 
15 Mas 

Un ft ¢ ' 
f day Writers Conf 
po rt v re 

roup of writer Ju 

rite . well an Of : 
Write to D 4 ~L. kh 
Sessions Director, Storrs, 4 
23 to Aug. 2 t Un t 
Wi rkshop ] ( ] Ma \ ‘ 
American History. | I] d 


ra li uid! l 

At the Univers ! 
the annua! Wester | 
will be held. The Won 


eduled ¢ Jun 


}i 


Communication Worksh 


Aug. 23. Write to I 
English Dept 


rin I 
- I 


Writers ( 


mieren 


I 1 Isabel McLe 

eduled at Indian 
igt Ind., July | 
Linguistics istitut 


rector 

In addition to its 1 
Fnglis! te wer Nha 
Milwauk Wis Sun 
iid serie rf ilks 
Psi inalvsts Co 
Sellers A Cat | 
Feaching of Literatur 
Articulation of Tea 

High School and 

ae ind 28 1 Ss { 
Englis Dept 

At the Twen 


College Bre 
Middlebury 
] yhn ( irdi 


Jessamyn West, Rob 
O Conner. Aug. 15-29 


Dora V. Smit] NC 
ind) director ft tl 
(Comumiss ) will 
University of 


Minnesot 
1 Methods of Teac! 
ial Problems Nn 
i6-July 26 


John Mas 


Tea 


n Browr 


un MoeMeekin, 1s 
vive t Bloo 
1} tl, weit 
is dn S id 
S Si 
lar offerings { 
| rsit 
’ Sess vill 
Hlanilet dd 
u Coa ] 
' ‘ t 
ind | 
. 3 rature ’ 


wr. Ra 
Willia 
t ul 
rE Cr 
Advan 
iglish 


weTeh 
Barnett 
hel M 
Slou 
wd Frank 


1 ‘ ) ) 
Washington Colleds t Ke 
sburd 


t Language Arts W 


Cleant Brooks 

1 vil teacl ( iemporar Arner " 
| tr und Theor t | t il t 
) rsit t Souther Cahto { Lo 
Angeles) Summer Session, June 23-Aug. 1 
Matilda Baile will be | tt dir 
ors of a Teaching of Language Arts Work 

) In )}-Aug. S. South Ore Colleus 


| { ersits Washingt Sum 
‘Oruarte June 23 Ang 22 will lave i 
Kadi il » Clin t help teachers whi ire 
terested teach r thr wndica yped ind 
t rilelre 4 mve read Ww ditficul 
| July 1 t Remedial Education 
Cont " s planned 


Feaching of English, July 16 
nD. B 


1] 


miwel 


th Repr ital Nove : ind 1 Gt} 

( 1 Poetr vd I | W. Gill 
ALL FOR ENGLISH 

Wilb Hattie Id NC TI secretars re 

rts the Council reached a new " irk 

for dwinter, 12,180 total membership 

This vear the High School Section led with 
ar itar ‘ 


total of 8.448 members 
id with 2.399) members 


vith 2.332 members y 

‘ dye that the Nat 1 ¢ | ld 
TI nere nah ware t Hi 

School Sect { largest ind ther 


) ‘ Hotel Svracuse 
Svr e, N.Y Mav 2 and 3 
. 
Aut rs ot unnvne me of Holts new 
literature series, Read Up on Life (tor ninth 


Har id W ite ihe ! chair- 

| ce subjects. Bronx nN. ¥.3 
Elizabeth Brattig, 

Hall High 
author of 


t ind 


High School 
nglish teacher OE 
Rudolf Flesch 
Art of Readable Writing, «¢ 
infield Fisher. n elist 


USPS 


Wi i just scen Frances Terry s ex- 
Nent summary of the Cincinnati NCTE 
weting in The Promoter, official organ of 
the Milwaukee Wis Secondary Educa- 
Assn 
- 

Its tree. Godtrey Elliott. V.P. of Young 
\ i Films, IS East 41st Street 


New 
writes us that he will se 14 


} 
ri Pea 


reat 
pak 


nd a coy 

Guide to the 
YA Film Julius Caesar free upon request, 
We think that it is cquite 


t nceluding notes on the play study 


t th tour wrs 


rood rol 


we 


t ties, books for ‘ iding 
. 

HW 1 Sch ] students of t i vant to 
ROW w to study bette 1OW to perfor n 
votte } WSs ind row ¢ achieve etter 
» | le ll i. Re yee rs ind ( G. 
Hacket 1 Lets Listen t Youth Science 


Hose » Asso 10) its). OF the 18.000 
s irveved bv the ithors i the 

! t of studies, as well a many other 

t t { - t ‘’ 34 i I ent iid t t 
\ wd t knew how tud better, 53 
I ent sa thre ids ith It keey ig 
wel vinds it r studic >] pel ent 
lrovittedl the lid h ‘ yw t tud 
f 20 per t uplained that they 
had to rl vork te} per t 

ted th id difficul 1 eXpre 

yr f Ive i vrit 10) per ent 
\ 1 lik ok \ re definitely \ 
| y in } work. and 41 per 
sid the id difficult y 

+ 

() t Is 
} ‘ t Speech ! ? the 
iz hey Fred §S Sore n RK mald 
Pre S150 fle ll teachers 
\ “ | Wit t good speech 
' t, ] t thh weans 
{ , ri tudents. The 
k ce g leal of space t e 
al dz lequate considera 
, rsa ‘ ersonal ifey 


J Hanpy bincu 
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Approved 


by educators as long-awaited classroom 


material popular success on Times 
Square and TV... sponsored by U. S. Gov- 

it age in 9 languages abroad 
as a powerful feature on achievements of 
I ibor in a free society... ACCLAIMED 


ry and hist torical fi delity. 


And a... 
A 16 MM 40 Min. 
Version 
FOR 
CLASS 
USE 


Wit th ul 
These Hands 


starring 


SAM LEVENE 


Arlene Joseph 


FRANCIS “~ WISEMAN 


Produced by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union which cre- 
ated the historic “Pins and Needles.” 


What They Say 








PROF WILLIADS ¥8 KILP ATRICK pro- 
foundly y it...mari us presenta 
tion of history ice oie 4 student should 
see 1 DR WILLIAM JANSEN a 
very interesting pic shows what a union 
can do for labor NEW YORK TIMES 
unique...an impressive document SAT 
URDAY REVIEW OF LITERATUR far 
and away the best film eve roduced by labor 
HERALD rRIBI NE. Levene gives 
is breadth to ‘With These Hands 
NELSON rt oo ape a great epic 
of a truly vital phase of American life...dra 
matic, fastmoving and beautifully done 
HELEN Pp ARKHURSIT One of the m 


have ever seen. Its 


VARIETY 


extraordinary pictures I 


inderstatement 1s its strength 


a warm, human story, with some strong, dra 

tic moments and some leavening humorous 

} “ere ‘ iditi 7 anaes 
ches...likely to have an additional impa 

n the thoughtful in its lesson of man’s crying 

need tor s ity in | industrial lite A 
w r of Scholastic Teacher Magazine 

s nsored hil 1 award 


FOR all information and descrip- 
tive pamphlet, mail this coupon. 
tlh cali ne Tie ae aS a a ee 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
International Ladies’ Garment 
W orkers’ Union 
710 Broadway 


New York 19, N.Y 


Name— 


Address_ 





Caribbean 
ona 
Budset 


By JANE BOUTWELL 


f 4 T you cant travel cheaply in the 
Caribbean at this time of vear,” 
the travel Winter 
months, he “on season” 
the time hiked 
high as traffic would 
summer, fall 


sadly : 
were 


agent told me 
explained, 
when 


prices were 


American tourist 
Off season 
eve rvthing was much more 
Why? Well, it Se that 
down as temperatures go up. 

\ few weeks after this pessimistic 
conversation, | tumbled out of 


bear spring, 
reasonable. 
emed prices go 


s 


a Con- 


stellation tired, happy, and sunburnt, 
clutching a variety of baskets and 
boxes. My month-long triangle trip 


iround the Caribbean had been com- 


pletely delighttul What's more, I 
vasn't too broke 

Where else can vou travel 4,250 
miles by air, stop off in five countries 
ind keep the total nick in the savings 
account under $500? Figure on $227 
ir fair, including tax, and about $10 
per day for room, meals, taxis, sight 
seeing, and extras. That’s flving first 
class—no air coach. My friend and | 
Hew to Miami and Havana and then 
island hopped east pausing as we 
pleased in Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Do- 


mingo, Puerto Rico. From San Juan the 
Pan American ( 
back to New 


onstellation brought us 
or $15 
ve could have round-tripped om 
selves to the Virgin Islands 


York in six hours. F 


In every vacation area there are al 


of traveling—the obvious 
and the ingenious or 
During the 
considerable 


two travel theo 


vavs tWO Ways 
vy expensive Way 
method 


cheap winter 


months there is a dis 


crepancy between the 


ries. but in the “oft 


months it is possible to 


season summer 


iC hie ve even a 


larger measure of comtort for a low 
price 

Rule number one tor any traveler 
however, is to avoid the obvious tourist 


traps—Sloppy Joe’s Bar in Havana; the 


over-gaudy souvenir stores; the enor- 


Inter- 
tours offered by 


mous hotels invariably called the 


national, the guided 


over-solicitous guides 
What about the Caribbean in sum- 
mer? Friends who took the same trip 


July tell me that dependable trade 
fan the 
au-l 


winds islands—and visitors. 
Port hot, but nearly 
everyone goes whizzing up the moun- 
tain to Kenscoff, a cool 5000 feet up. 
Following are comments re- 
Hecting, of prejudices as 


well as my particular experiences 


*rince can be 


some 


course, my 
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Thumbnail Guidebook 
Havana: Charming, 
take the tourist. 
medieval-type 


but set up to 
Old city 
streets and Spanish co- 


has narrow, 


lonial architecture. New parts filled 
with modern architectural horrors. Bus 
rides are sheer chaos but definitely an 
experience. Prices: High. Hotels such 


as Ambos Mundos where I staved cost 
about $5 a dav. A 
around $3. Taxis charge 


get; 


good dinner costs 
what they can 
always settle on a price before you 
step into a cab. Night clubs very high 
To Do: Walk Morro 
Castle, the fortress across the channel. 
A good beach slightly of town 
is Plava Concha. Veradero Beach is a 
three about $4). 
Food: Good, especially fish and lobster. 
To Buy: Alligator leather 

Jamaica: A rum punch 
you as you arrive helps things fall into 
a pleasant perspective. 


around Havana. 


outside 


hour bus trip (cost 


goods. 


handed to 


Calm and sane 


after volcanic Havana, Kingston is a 
city of pastels and sing-song English. 
Prices: Very reasonable and _ stable. 
Best hotels $5 or more. I staved at 
YWCA where room and two meals cost 
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; An Opportunity 

4 

; to try out your talent , 
for professional study > 
Pd ; 
‘ 4 
7 ART ? 


SUMMER SESSION ; 

} June 23 to August 1} 

4 

4 ‘ 

; CARNEGIE ;} 

2 COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS P 
3 Bulletin Now Available 

: write ‘ 

q Director Summer Session 4 

Carnegie Institute of Technology Ps 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. ; 

S aint oer a 
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$2 a dav. To Do: Wander about. Lunch 
it Mvrtle Bank. b 


ro 


est hotel, an event 
vith a band playing and flocks of white 
coated waiters dashing about. Art } 
lery. Drive up in the hills. Famous 
dens Monte go Bat nh opp Site side of 


island has best beaches. Food: Good 


Jai- 
y 


al- 


ind fairly cheap. To Buy: Raffia goods 
of all kinds. Tortoise shell. Cotton 


dresses made. there Imp ted British 
woolens and Ceramics 

Haiti: Screw teudal, volatile little 
country full of unbelievable lors 
Port-au-Prince is flat but surrounded b 


high hills in which a good part of the 
citv lives Natives spe ik Creole i 


mashed-pot ito French, but understand 


the variet vou learned in |} igh school 
Prices: Lowest anvwhere. Few tou! 
sts. A taxi in the city prope is ten 
ents. Best to sta up in the hil in the 
summertime Pensions $2.50-$5 tor 
room and meals. Hotels $5-S1LO— for 
same. To Jo: Swimming in pools 


walking about the citv. Drive up into 
the hills. Visit the Centre D’Art, head 
quarters for primitive painters and the 
Episcopal ¢ ithedral where magnificent 
native murals cover the walls. Native 
dancing twice a week bv a resident 
troupe. Night clubs all inexpensive and 
open air. Voodoe ceremonies every Sat 
urdayv night. Food: Creole food is hot 
Food in most hotels and restaurants 
Americanized for tourists, and very 
good. To Buy: Mahogany, raffia, rum 
Wondertul primitive paintings. Well 
designed dresses made to ordet it 
“Galeries des Arts de Haiti.” Haiti is 
worth two weeks; more if you've time. 

Santo DomINGO Discontent and 
apathy. Prices: Fairly high and_ not 
worth it. Poor hotel costs $4. Jaragua 
Hotel run by government starts roo:ms 
at $8. To Do: Museum. A few scattered 
ruins. Swimming and meals at the Jara 
gua Hotel. Food: Uninspired, much im 
ported from America. To Buy: Ma 
hogany 

Puerto Rico: Americanized but still 
interesting to tourist. Excellent roads 
and bus service all over the island 
Most evervbod\, spe iks some English 
People very friendly. Prices: Reason 
able. Hotels near airport and beach 
cost $4 and up (though Caribe Hilton 
more Paxis much like [ Ss To Do 
See San Juan. Drive out in countrs 
Dine at Caribe Hilton. Swim at beach 
clubs near Caribe. Food: Pretty good 


To Buy: Ceramics, rathia goods 





V.B.; If vou're not air-minded, con 
sider Caribbean cruises. Bull Lines 
offers an ll-day cruise to Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic for $270 
round trip (or sea-air combination, in- 
cluding other islands, $205.20), six-day 
Bahamas cruise on S.S. Nassau begins 
at $125. Three-four week Alcoa Lines 
freighter cruises run about $400-$500. 
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Check these 5 reasons 


why SOUVDMIRKOK" 


best fits school needs 





-/ Simple to use. Single knob control, easy for student 
{ or teacher to operate. 


f/ Sturdy yet lightweight. SOUNDMIRROR weighs only 
/ 33 pounds yet is exceptionally rugged. 


Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range equiva- 
lent to a fine home radio. Reproduces voice and 
music with exceptional fidelity. 


~/ Engineering leadership. SOUNDMIRROR is a product 
; of The Brush Development Co., leaders in magnetic 
recording for more than 10 years. 


/ Backed by on-the-job experience. Thousands of 
SOUNDMIRRORS are at present in schoolroom use. 
Experience gained from the study of these applica- 
tions is engineered and designed into today’s 
SOUNDMIRRORS. 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 
Mail this coupon today. 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. T-5 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send full information about SOUNDMIRKOR. 
Name 

Name of School 

Street 


City Zone State 
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NOTHING WILL FAZE YOU 
WHEN YOU CARRY 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Vy ; 
y v 
¢ ‘ tr 
y y 
fh +R 
. y K 
af X 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


| 
' 


Backed by the National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





For Social Studies 
This Summer 


THAT will vou 


do this summer to 


, recharge your intellectual and 
spiritual batteries? For social studies 
teachers there are programs short and 
long, at home and abroad, with and 
vithout credit 

Let's look at those in the United 
States first 

We know of three regional field stud: 
tours. You can revisit New England's 
storied past in short uirses offered by 





two institutions: University of Connec 
ticut, and Boston Universitv ( Origins 
f New England 1620-1820 The Bos 
ton U. program operates just before and 
it the end of summer school enabling 
the course members to idd it to a re v 
ular summer school program. Out west 
Lewis ind ( lark ( illege YIVes t SIN 
credit workshop in “A Community Study 


of Historic Oregon City in Picturesque 


Oregon Kansas will again have its 
“Kabie Tow Kansas Agriculture 
Business—Industrv—Education—but the 


‘a , , 
70 teachers who will see 


mn a 2,100-mile 
Why don’t our universities 


} ] 
such regional 


kK iris is” 


1} 
tli 


ter 


inside 
trip are apparently 
natives 
more 


programs? 


Interested in economic education? A 


record number of 24 three-week work 
sh ps will be conducted this summer! 
throughout the country. No charge tor 
tuition woard xr lodging. since the 
ponsor, the Council on Economic Edu 
cation, has a grant from CED (Com 
mittee on Economic Ds velopment For 
further information write to Dr. G Der 
wood Baker, School of Education, New 


York University 


+} 


‘ ! 
Institutions scheduling 


1 
workshops are 


ese 
é) lental College, Los Angeles, Calif 
Aug. 4-22. Un f Colorado, Boulder 
June 23-July Il; Un t Connecticut 
Stor Aug 4-22. Un Florida Caines- 
six weeks, Northwestern University 
Chicago—June 23-July 12; Univ. of Hous- 
ton, Tex.—June 16-July 3; Marshall Col 
leg Huntington, West Va.—June 16-27 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.—Aug 
11-22; New York Universitvy—Aug. 11-29 
Ohio University, Athens—June 15-Julv 3 
South Dakota State ( tle ue Brookings 
June 16-27; Southern Methodist Univer- 
sitv, Dallas, Tex.—June 16-July 3; Unis 
f Texas, Austin—June 16-Julv 3; State 
Univ. of lowa, lowa Citv—June 11-July 
or June 23-July 12; Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing; Univ. of Minnesota 


Minneapolis—June 23-July 13 
Aug. 8: Nashville, 


or July 28- 
June; Washing- 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; Fisk Uni- 
Nashville, Tenn.; Univ. of Georgia 
Athens; Hawaii; Syracuse University, N. Y.; 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston; San 
Francisco State College. 


enn 
ton 


versity 


Colgate University will hold its fourth 
innual six-day Conterence 
Foreign Policv Julv 26-31. The theme: 
Peace, and Politics.” Since this 


] | 
program immediately follows both na 


ym American 
“Power 


tional political conventions, a feature of 


+ i } 

he conterence will e Aan inalvsis ot 
1 } . 

party platforms and candidates’ posi- 
sh . ' 

tions rhe conterence has the ictive 


| 
support of many non-governmental and 


the De 


partic 


government agencies, in¢ luding 
State lop 


! 
partment of leaders 


pate. Last vear more than 30 govern- 
ments were represented. You can attend 
round-table discussions ind parleys 
with the leaders. A tee of $50 covers 


tuition, room in a dormitory, and meals 


it the Student Union. Married couples 
mav attend tor a tee of S90. For fur- 
ther particulars write to: Dr. Charles 


R. Wilson, director, Colgate Conference 


m American Foreign Policy, Hamilton, 
N; YY. 

A second United Nations Institute 
ind Workshop will be held at New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Upper 


CO nn no nee ee, 


li ee | 


FREE! 


New 
Study Aids for 
Upper Grades 


This month’s “Scholastic” con 
tains an advertisement of ours 
entitled: “Today’s School Work 
-Makes Tomorrow’s Fuel Work 
in This Far-In-Advance Car 
Engine.” 

It points up the importance cf 
such subjects as chemistry by 
showing that important indus- 
trial advances often stem from 
school texts. 

You can have reprints without 
cost or obligation for your 
classroom work. Also available 
are copies of a booklet, ‘‘Re- 
search Looks to New Horizons.” 
For these free reprints and 
booklets, write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170-Y, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Montclair, N. ]., July 14-25. Many U.N 
staff members will participate. Fee for 
three points credit is $34; for board 
ind room, $29. Write to Mrs. Elvira K 
Fradkin, director | 
Kighth immual Institute on the Posi 


ion of the United States in World Af 
tirs Will be held in Washington June 
16-July 25 Sponsor is the American 
University. Final week is spent in New 
York City visiting U. N headquarters 
Write to: The Director, 1952 Session 
The American University, Washington 
16, D. ¢ 

Eminent speakers will take part in 
Denver University Chancellor's Forums 
on “Patterns for Tomorrow”—June 25 
Aug. 22. Write to Director, Summer 
Quarter 


Beyond Our Shores 


For those who can ventu ibroad 
there are many allurements. 

Ask the Pan American Union, Wash 
ington 6, Ld. ¢ tor its 3l-pag list of 
Summer Study in Latin America This 
includes workshops, summer schools 
ind study tours. Ask the National Edu 
cation Association Travel Division, 120] 
16th St.. N. W.. Washington 6. D. C. 
tor the NEA Traveler, listing tour pro 
grams in U. S., Canada, Latin America 
and Europe. These trips are priced 
trom $200 upward, based on such start 
ing points as Chicago, Detroit, Buftalo 
St. Louis, San Antonio, Miami. New 
York. 


Iwo universities join forces in a six 


week Inter-University Areas Studies Easy dress es cost 
course, June 22-July 29, in San Juan 


Puerto Rico. Basic purpose of this pro 





gram, jointly sponsored by the univer 


“ 1” . 

sities of Delaware and Puerto Rico, is Come as you are: on this famous 

wt _— Bee tg is ; r sang " a Santa Fe all- chair-car streamliner. 

ee Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
rose BMUrOope-DOUNd Have a Aenerous a wa 

choice. For example: Intercollegiate California. Restful club lounge car just 


Fours, 419 Bovlston St Boston, Mass 


offers guided tours on Comparative for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 


Government Prot G | Mangone 


Swarthmore The Flying Seminar plus a small extra fare... 


Prot. Paul Dengler. Univ. of Kansas 


City); and Comparative Education and Same route as The Chief 
Social Studies i 
A limited number ot and Super Chief. 


soc} il stuctic Ss 







teachers will be accepted for a program For a complete description of E/ Capitan 
in Scandinavia developed bv the NEA oO SNES Cor SERIeY See 
in cooperation with Swedish, Danish 
ind Norwegian educators. 

In Britain vou have a choice of Prob 
lems in Britains Economic Recovery 
University of London) or Britain and 
the Modern World (Oxtord). Apply to 
Institute of International Education 
West 45th St... New York 19. 

One final word—check youl back is 





ST-16 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me free booklet on E/ Capitan 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept 


NAME 


sues of Scholastic Teacher, especially CITY AND STATE 


March, tor summer opportunities previ 


ously listed If student, give name of school 


’ 
! 

] 

| 

| 

ADDRESS 7 

| 

| 

| 

Harotp M. Lone \ 
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More sight-seeing 
per mile 


from your 
Canadian Pacific 
train to the 
Canadian Rockies! 


Sight-see Canada 
without driver's worries 
from comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains! 
This ts Banff. in North 
America’s /ighest 


Rockies! 


Gourmet meals, spiced 
with regional food 


specialties, are high-spots 





of every Canadian Pacitic 


» train journey 


5 National Parks 


in Canada’s scenic 
Rockies are served 
by air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific 
Diesel trains. Great 
nature sights! 


Wide berths, 
roomettes, modern 
=“ accommodations and 
Canadian Pacific's 
thoughtful service 

; make every trip a 

{ relaxing pleasure. 


SF We ? Pacific 


For information, see your local agent or anv Canadian Pacific office 




























Future English Teacher 
Continued from page 10-T) 


junct to a program otherwise filled with 


set books " St lecti is fo required 


re iding 
' = 1 

In writing, the teache vill trv to 

lk velop « irly student responsibility “for 

legible handwriting and ippropriate 

manuscript form, tor proofreading, and 

{ f 


] 
ference sources Im spelling 


wv using re | 


punctuation, ¢ ipitalizati m, and gram 
matical usage.” He will work with the 
students in the setting up of standards 
for evaluating the performance ot the 
group 

Ihe ELA teacher will demonstrate 
to the students the importance ot lan 
guage in business and practical appli 
cations of language in that field 

With other language arts teachers 
the future teacher will cooperate with 
‘the guidance program of the school 
in writing and talking about vocations 
He will cooperate with other school de 
partments also, for there is development 
% language skills in all departments 
ind integration is very worthwhile. But 
he will not participate in a core pro- 
gram 

What literature will the ELA teacher 
teach? He will consider the value of 
the selections to the individual student 
“the extent to which it contributes 
to his insights into his own behavior 
ind that of others and the extent to 
which it promotes in him a value svs 
tem consonant with the ideals of a 
democratic society.” He will undoubt 
edly give “increased attention to Amer- 
ican and world literature and to con 
temporary literature, and decreased at 
tention to the work of British writers.’ 

Our tuture teacher will make more 
use of the library, a libra 


v adequately 
equipped to serve students’ needs 

Will the ELA Rane 6 teach gram- 
mar? 

He will teach less grammar. He will 
idapt the facts of grammar to the needs 
the pupil “instead of insisting that 
the pupil adapt himself to the facts 
of grammar.” He will give the student 
the grammar that he may use practical- 
lv rather than that which he might use 
theoretically. To most students he will 
give onlv a limited amount: to those 
who, because of natural iptitude and 
vocational aptituce mav become ex- 
perts, he will give a great deal more 

Other ideas: The ELA teacher will 
stress listening as an i nportant skill 


semantics and its contribution to the 


problem of meaning 

Where is this teacher who will have 
the energy and drive and background 
to do the job outlined by the English 
Language Arts volume? We would like 
to hear from him (or her) it he has not 
already left teaching to become a su- 


pel VISOr. 








A vacation trip that’s different 


bps 
' 


North of 51 


| | {] ; ’ 
l rainy skies iw first triy halt i 
( se (a ida Lea nye loront ! 
Canad Nat ] ( itinental Lim 
ted, we ere md r Manitoba and 
Saskatchen th its tremendous tales 
| ) Is ‘ hh i 1) Pas 
it it ‘ he ne 1 
mit t the reg 
At Winnipeg we hoard pecia 
Cha | Nat i} train Hudson 
Ba Wi ere t sit Dan n She 
lon, Flin FI Fe Chi i} Le 
Pas bef wr 2OO-pass ure 
T iw tf \\ peg Nau mW 
tram ¢ npa ( | vore 
lents of the ive \ urs nd a 
eacher who knew Canada well told us 
stories of the bad Hoods of 1950. Friends 
if es ed all along our route rt] 
east to Fort Churchill. north of 54 
At each st yp the Chamber of Com 
nerce provided us with wavs to see the 
nost interesting and different places of 
Yl 


Nebr isk i 


tures 
At Flin Flon. a prosperous mining 
town of over 12.000 We learned from 
proud citizens that 1929 had been the 
founding date of the strangely named 
community. Greeted by the high school 
band, with drum majorettes in flashy 
purple nuithits. we felt ve were hack in) 
the States: that is. until the bus taking 
is out to a nearby lake for the ifter 
wor wound round through forests 
ver dusty bumpy roads past maine 
shafts \ boat rick my ocrvstal Beaver 
Lake cleared th clust iWwia soon 
enoudg! ind acl us hungry tor thre 
linc] ur dining-car steward nd 
iiters served us—a traditional Ameri 
il prem tf hot dl mgs pot to } ps 
hy is id cookies 
l} it nant thre northers ivhits pried ve | 
SS thee sk ly Ving the lod re pol 
pImnesS «a 1 mrren tundra rite | inp ‘ 
] Laake il te lake reHected momen 
] thre ereenis) Jive ft the skies 


ea ll 
} 


rs 


WHS 


} 
ne os 


} 1 
Laibar RS 


ind 


vere ryvaacle 


and t} 


remiuscent 


Thi band plave d 


th, ] 


for 


i Mounti 


scarlet dress uniforn 


4 


( 


rf binge 


if \I vit by is 


( 


s 


] 
Cal 


the 


grain 


re 


1 idio 


© region Dauphin gave us an outdoor 


radon 


lary 
WV «al 


prairie 


wn 


cordings 


Station 


Wwe I] know 1} 


circulated for pic 


By MARY E. PARKER 
Teacher, Williamson (N. Y 
Central School 


ring suppl es to remote Cal Ips 

At Sherridon Sunda nornimng 

© 5a thie Cars Tt the train. Walting 

under the summer sun for snow and Ice 

to make it possible to move the entire 

nine shaft piece by piece 150 miles 

iorth vhere i new mim had heer 
tarted 

Farther orth we moved vith the 

ind becoming more and more barren 


Felephone poles became three-le gged 


, 
for better support in the spongy muskeg 
were only 14 inches 


I tl 


| re¢ “deep free 7ers” 


i 
lown below the surtace ie trees 


1 «} 


wid Si 


trie 


' 
vrowlngd shorter iorter, were three 


to four hundred vears old, ve ancient 


f ¢} 


r\ 


midgets ol ie Christmas tree famils 
We began digging to the bottom of our 
suitcases, getting sweaters ind gloves 
ready for the frozen north. To ou 
mazement our stav in Churchill. end 


i the line on Hudson Bav’s southeast 
shores, was marked by atte mpts to kee p 
ol! Temperatures climbed to 83 de 
urees, and several men who braved the 


fa 
nous white whale, actually went swim 


34 


vaters of the Bay to harpoon the 


ning—tor a moment only, as the 


water was a bit too cooling' 


Ft. Churchill 


) 
eagres 


Historic reminder of 


the davs when England challenged 
France for control of Canada; the white 
vhale factory where several of the smal] 
vhale” were lving on the chute show 
ne the harpoon marks of the recent 
hunt. and the huge grain elevator made 
interesting sights. The famous Hudson 
Bay store Carrving evervthing from 
friedcakes to furs, was a mecca for 
Americans aboard our special train 
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children at Churchill see eye 
to eye — with visitor's binoculars 


Eskimo 


, , , 
Fascinating were the husky dogs and 
staked out on the pre-Cambrian 


i 
the broil sun. Although 


pups 


rocks unde ng 


at their ugliest in appearance m the 
summer, thev seemed beautiful and 
friendly to us. silhouetted against the 
blue sky and bay with their strange 
howls echoing over the tundra around 
ls 

The famous February festival city of 
The Pas was our final stop. Here we 
were greeted by a trapper dressed in 
his Cree caribou jacket. with bright 


beads and fringe 


and fur hat 
is OWN trapping and making. A boat 
p took us up and down the Saskatche 


wan River past a large lumber mill neat 


colored 
of | 
' 


irl 


The Pas, and gave us a glimpse of the 
to the North 
men, hunters, and trappers outfit to go 
North of 54 

Our 
the land of husky dogs. white whales, 


northern lights 


“gateway where fisher 


Canadian jaunt led us north to 
and muskeg, and made 
us new friends from all over the United 
States and Canada 
tion on the map of North America was 


The deep indenta 


a real lesson in the geography and eco 


nomics of our times, 
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ANNOUNCING the 5th annual 


Photo Awards 





TRAVEL STORY 
$425 IN PRIZES 
Write up your summet vy winter 
travel adventures to share vith Scho 
lastie Teaches re ice rs Peache y hool 
idiministy itors ind lili irlans are eligi 
ble. Word limit 750-1,000 words, Award 
Vinning manuscripts to receive $25 and 
ippeal WW the monthh Scholastic 
Teacher Travel books for honorable 
nenhion prizes 


Pravel phot s suitable tor 


WitGVaZliv 


Scholastic Teacher Travel Story and 


covers and illustrations are wanted, too. 


Glossy prints, 5 x 7 inches or large 


classifications 1) 


Alaska 
Africa 


accepted in tou 


82 (2 
Europe 


Hawaii 3 
4) South and 


J 
Canada 


Near E 


wast 


Central America, Caribbean. Awards in 
each classification are Ist, $25: 2nd 
$15; 3rd, $10 
DEADLINE—December 1, 1952 
Send to 
Fravel Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10 








Backed by the 
WORLD’S LARGEST 







& Known and accepted 
around the world. 


*% Insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

* Self-identifying. 

*% Cost only 75¢ for each $100. 


%& Packaged in convenient, 
attractive wallet. 


% Available at leading banks 
and travel agents. 


Your money’s safe, 
your mind’s at ease — 
Spend them anywhere 


you please! 





=, > 
Ask for and carry Bank of Am erica 
“# of A’ TRAVELERS CHEOTES 


Bank of 
London, Guam, Kobe, Tokyo, Manila, and Bangkok. Bank of America has represent- 
atives in New York, Washington, Milan, Paris, Duesseldorf, Mexico City, and Zurich. 


America has more than 530 branches in California. Overseas branches: 





SPEND a number of leisurely days in 
Arkansas, Anytime—and you'll enjoy 
your stay among a friendly people 
with a paradise to share. 


PAGES 
IN FULL 


COLOR! ot To: Publicity Division 
3 Arkansas Resources and Development Comm 
Room 525 e Capitol, Little Rock, Ark 


¢ 
} 
Please send me Tourist Information 


ON YOUR WAY 4 
70 ANYWHERE! * 
INDUSTRY PROSPERS 


State 


IN ARKANSAS 
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Travel TIPS 


W ITH the coming of May, we find it 
increasingly difficult to keep ou 


feet firmly implanted beneath an office 


desk. The urge to travel grows stronger! 
with each spring bud. If you find your- 
self in the same boat and lack only the 
spot to head for, 


Why Not Try... 


a Canadian cruise? Beginning 
June 9 Canada Steamship Lines renew 
their St. Lawrence and Saguenay River 
trips. Ships leave Montreal on 3, 5, 6, 
7, or 8-day trips with stop-overs at 
Sorel, Quebec Citv, Murray Bay, St. 
Simeon, and Tadoussac. Cost for 8-day 
all expense run is about $155 plus tax. 
(Details from Canada Steamship Lines 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 

. or a Laurentian vacation course 
in the Le Centre d’Art de Ste 
Adele Montreal offers 
bilingual in music 
bal 
weaving, wood carving 
\ resort town, Ste-Adele 
is complete with all vacation activities 
skeet 


So vou can relax while learn 


arts? 
near Canada ) 
courses painting, 
singing, drama, 


let, 


ind 


ceramics, sewing, 
tapestry 
French. 
swimming, golf, riding, tennis. 
shooting 
a weekly SO 
cial program too Puition at the 
d'Art costs onlv $6-8 ver week, while 


room and board runs to $30-35 weekly 
] 


The school itself has 


Ing 


Centre 


Details from Pauline Rochon, Ste 
Adele, Quebec, Canada. 

. or a leisurely freighter trip 
through the Caribbean? Twelve passen 


ger ships leave New Orleans, Galveston, 
Los Angeles, Montreal for Puerto 
Rico. Vovages to San Juan and return 
are around $180 for Gulf Coast depar 
tures and somewhat higher from the 
West Coast and Canada. (Details from 
Hamilton Wright Organization x0 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20 


. Or a trip to Guatemala? Guate 


or 


mala Student Tours plan conducted 
tours (21 to 27 davs) to Mexic ind 
Guatemala. Air-bus-car-boat travel to 


Mexico Citv, Xochimilco, Guatemala 
Citv, Antigua, Chichicastenango, and 
other cities. Social activities and semi 
nars at the Universidad de Dan Carlos 
are part of the package Yours for 
$326.50 up! (Guatemala Student Tours 
Palace Hotel, Guatemala, ¢ \ 
Travel Bookshelf 

A brand new Nova Scotia Tour Book 
is vours for the asking from the Nova 
Scotia Bureau of Information, Provin 
cial Bldg., Halifax, N.S. It's packed 
with highw iv information, town his 





mu Nova Scotia bird 


tories, and features 
and wildlife. 
If you're still 


study plans, the following might be of 
> 


undecided my stlinmer 


help Summer Study Abroad. a survey 
of toreign summe schools—Free trom 


Institute of International Education, 1 
E. 67 St., N.Y.C. 2] 

Study Abroad—this internati yal hand 
ind 
than 
ly opportunities. $2 


2960 


book on tellow ships s( hol urships 


educational exchange lists more 


18.000 tor 
m Col 


stu 


elgn 
umbia { TiN Press 
Pac Slasn ee 

rsities extend a special 
velcome_ to thei 
new booklet Summer Schools 
Govt 
N.Y.( 


Broadway 
French unive 


sumiine students in 


ittractive 
France Free trom French 
Office 610 Fitth Ave 


in 
Pourist 
Latest Workshop News 

The 1952 Barnard-NBC Sun 
stitute lelevision 


In 
meets 
N.Y. 

production 
introduction to 
by NBC. staff 
is $140. Details 
f Radio and T\ 
Similan 


of Kadio and 
Jun Q0-August 5 


announcing 


trom in 
Courses it 
general 


t iught 


al i 
i\ 
members. Six-weeks fee 


writing 
radio and 


Summer Inst. o 
101 Barnard Hall, N.Y.C. 27 
program at Northwestern University 

A four-week labo: June 


trom 


itor session 


22-July 18) in training group skills of 
inaly SIS ind leadership Is On SC hedule 
tor Gould Academ\ Bethel, Maine 


this summer. Each group of 15-20 will 
laboratorv ex 
iy tails 


woratoryv in 


16 St 


muse own experience as 
imple of group development 
National 
Group Development 
N.W.. Washington. D.C 
Among the courses offered especially 
tor English teachers bv the 1 
t New Hampshire Summer Session are 


the Writing Worksh »p ind the Work 


Training | 
120] 


trom 


niversit\ 


shop in Reading and Other Language 
Arts June x0 to August 8S 
Flying Classes 

Congratulations to tour school yroups 
vho planned out-of-the-country tours 
ver Easter vacation this vear! The 
Pelham N.) H.S. senior Spanish 


lass Hew to Puerto Rico. Each of tl 


1S students paid his own $231 for a 
veek's stat vhich included visits to 
igh schools, the Universit t Puerto 
ic plant itions, radio stations, church 
es, the agricultural experimental sta 
fion ind government offices 
Eighteen Ft. Lauderdale Fla H.S 
students clippered to Cuba over the 
Easter week end on their school’s an 
nual educational tow ren elementar 
school children trom the North Beach 
Fla Flementat School flew to Ha 
ina ilso i veek end trip And tor the 
fifth consecutive vear a group trom the 
Mi imi Count Dar Ss hool toured Ha 
in Anvone interested in finding out 
he these groups plan their trips? 
Marcaret E. McDonaLp 


r 


Can you find 
the railroad 
in this picture 7 





WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles the surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 


of-this-world weapons have to do with 


above earth's 


America’s railroads? 


lo make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 


manutacturer. 
And the electronic circuits that 


> 


are 


to launch, steer and explode the missile 


are brought to the manufacturer by 


the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 
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uy 


the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 
Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and _ bavonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders 
the | 


strong and free 


S. Is getting what it needs to stay 
and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 

Me 

Si You'll enjoy THE 

“VE, > RAILROAD HOUR every 
C t Monday evening on NBC. 


AssociATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 










The vacation with a 
foreign flavor . . 





CRUISE THE PATH OF DISCOVERY — 
the wonderful St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers . the land of 
Champlain, Cartier and Frontenac 

. the traditions, customs and cos- 
tumes of France —transplanted a 
step from your door 


EXPLORE HISTORIC CITIES... . cosmo- 
politan Montreal...che Shrine of Brother 
Andre . .. Quebec and its quaint shops . . . the 
historic Plains of Abraham...Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 


ENJOY BREATH-TAKING SCENERY ._ . the majestic grandeur of 
the Saguenay the rolling hills of the St. Lawrence... 
smart Murray Bay and charming Tadoussac. Choose from a 
variety of independent and all-expense trips—3 to 8 days. 
For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


Boston 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
loronto, Ont 


Quebec. P.Q 
Montreal 


Detrout 
Neu York 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 









. se 


lual ARRIVED... new edition 
OF "FRANCE’ 


BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 


Get the most out of your vacation in FRANCE and EUROPE— 
make your trip really carefree by securing your tickets and making 
your advance reservations before you leave. Our three offices— 
or your travel agent—will gladly assist you with the latest information. 


WHEN YOU GO TO FRANCE—TRAVEL BY RAIL 


400 Montgomery S1., San Francisco, Calif.+ 1231 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, P.Q. 











FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTK AVENUE, N.Y. Dept. ST 5 
NAME 
Please send me interne 
free illustrated 
booklet “France” City STATE 








| A Teachers Life 


ECENTLY |! 
serve the practice teaching of an 
enthusiastic cadet teacher Donnford 
McDonnell of ¢ University. This 


is the wav he described |} 


had occasion to ob- 


} 

vate 

lis impressions: 

, 

weeks t practice teaching on 

| 

basis have ¢ 
] } ’ 

mv ideas regarding the mean 
) 

iously I 


) , 
known teachers only as a student 


] ! 
ind trom the generalized descriptions 


found in textbooks on education—de 


. ' ' 
scriptions theoretica sound but some 


was most 


! 1 | 
pleasantly surprised to find that teach 


ers are quite human: that thev have 
interests and problems the same as 
evervone else. Manv lavmen, I know, 
tee] that teachers are a group apart, but 


the teachers | met had won acceptance 
and respect in their communities, lead- 
ing normal lives. 

“The 


teacher has appalled and overawed me. 


tremendous job of being a 


If it were only preparing for classes it 
bad, but the other 
things which are required and expec ted 
of a teacher add up to nine or ten hours 
week. This 
rule rather 


hers 


would not be so 


day Sa 
the 


teac 


a day, five or six 


schedule seems to be 
than the exception, vet 
to take it for granted with a stoical atti 


tude 


seein 


No student ever stavs after school 

hers. Many persons 
have the mistaken idea that when the 
last school bell rings in the middle of 
+} 


tne 


as much as do teac 


afternoon and waves of voungsters 
flood out of school, that teachers pack 


up and leave with them. ‘just like bank 


ers’ hours,” some sav, “don't thev have 
a soft life!’ But, I learned, when that 
last class ends, the teacher's dav is just 
beginning. There are tests and papers 


to grade, movies to preview, individual 


pupils to help, and a myriad of com 


mittee meetings to attend. Finally the 
teacher leaves for home and a meal, 
mly to return to school or to a meeting 


1 


in the community which he is expected, 


And sometime be 


| 10k 


or wants, to attend. 
the 
over his lesson plans 


“While a } 


teacher's lite may be 


fore next morning he must 


] 


ny 

thing but easy, it is one I have found 
J . 

to be stimulating, interesting, and re 


warding. Verv few who choose it as a 


life work seem inclined to give it up. 
| 


There is evidently much more to teach 
ing than a person can know until he 


tries it Haroip M. Lone 





te xthe ¢ ks 
For 


attack on_ its 
every 


Danger of 
} 


hangs over school system 
these emergencies vou should have on 
hand a statement with helpful ques 
Obtainable from Am. Textbook 


Institute, | Madison Ave.., 


tions. 
Publishers 


| New York. 





HELP 
YOUR STUDENTS 
WIN 
CASH PRIZES! 


Western Union is currently conducting 
a telegram-writing contest for grade and 
high school pupils, offering 33 cash 
prizes. All four editions of the April 30th 
Scholastic Magazines carry a full page 
advertisement telling your students how 
toenter by simply composing a Mother’s 
Day telegram. 


Interesting Classroom Project! 


Make this contest a classroom project, 
thus helping increase the word facility 
of your students. You can stimulate 
their interest by posting the contest ad. 
Get in touch with your Western Union 
office for extra blanks. In this way, you'll 
also be starting your students in using 
‘Telegrams, which are so vital in modern 
personal and business communications 
This Contest gives your class a practi- 
cal, extra incentive in English composi- 
tion. It could alsu bring cash prizes to 
some of your students. You can help 
them by encouraging them to enter this 
contest! 


WESTERN UNION 





NOW! 


with 12” 
SPEAKER 





Write for our 1952 
AUDIO & VISUAL 
AID CATALOG 
—just off the press— 


TODAY! 


sl die - VWI,e ster Corp. 


MADISON AVE L 


NY 








PD FLYING COLLEGE 

@ AROUND THE WORLD (vic TWA & 
PAN AMERICAN) 
6 weeks plus stopover 
privileges in Europe $2,195 

@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA (via Pan 


American) 

30 days $ 995 

49 days $1,395 
@ TO & FROM EUROPE (vic KLM) 

Steamship Optional 

48 days, over 3,000 miles by 

comfortable bus in 7 countries, 

stopover privileges $ 995 
For details write to 


College Credit Optional 
Limited to Graduates, 
Undergraduates and 


The Overseas Program 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Easton, Penna. 











Professional People 
Ps Qualified Veterans may use G.1. Bill toward cost 1 


Q. Ihave a teacher friend who wishes 
to take a trip to the Holy Land. I can 
find no company or bureau that is doing 
a Holy Land tour this summer, Can you 
help me out?—W. B., DuQuoin, Ill 


\. Yes, indeed, there’s a Holy 
tour sponsor—and a good one, too. Trans 
World Airlines (80 E. 42 St.. N. Y. C.) 
offers three different Holy Land _ tours 

including Europe and the Mediterra 
Prices start at $979; tours are 10, 
or 28 davs 


Land 


nean) 
}2 


QO. Ive been trying to find a south- 
west U.S. college that offers a workshop 
in the teaching of Spanish, preferably 
during June, for then it would be pos- 
sible to get in a trip to Mexico. Can you 
locate such a workshop?—Mrs. R. W. F.., 
Sibley, la 


4. That's a tall order! Offhand we 
can't pin down a June workshop in 
Spanish in that area. You might check 
uur March issue summer school listing 
tor southwestern colleges offering work 
shops, and send a post card to any you 
ire interested in, to see if Spanish is 
ittered. I think your best bet, however, 
would be to attend summer session right 
are: the 
Interamerican School at Saltillo, Coa 
huila, Mexico (full details from Donald 
S. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colo.) , and 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey. 
Escuela de Verano, Apdo 118, Mon 
terrev, N. L., Mexico). 


in Mexico. Two suggestions 


Q. Can you give me an estimate on 
what a trip to the Olympics in Finland 
would cost this summer? And what are 
the dates for the games?—H. O., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y 


A. The 55th Olympiad, or the 1952 
Olympic Games, are scheduled for July 
19 through August 3. at Helsinki. Fly- 
ing via Pan America’s coach flight will 
cost you $666 round trip from New York 
direct to Helsinki. (The Swedish ship 
Anna Salen will make a special Olympic 
sailing from N. Y. July 1; return August 
20. One-way fare from $160 to $175.) 
in Helsinki will run 
from $3 to $5 for singles and $4 to $6 


Accommodations 


| 








double, European plan. Leave a space 


in your budget for admission tickets to 
events. Special tours which explore all 
parts of Finland will be available, too- 
one- to 12-day trips, ranging from $20 
to $214. Full details on Olympics from 
Finnish National Travel Office, 41 E. 
oO St, N. ¥. C. 








@ visit THE 


NINES... 


Province de Québec 


W hat better vacation than 
a tour of the celebrated 
shrines and sanctuaries of 
La Province de Quebec. 
You will enjoy a stay in 
French Canada, where 
you will be welcomed with 
old-time hospitality in 
comfortable, modern inns 


and hotels. 


Write free booklet 
“Shrines of la Province de Que- 
to: Publicity 
Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


today for 


“ 


bec’, Provincial 


Bureau, 
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A ready classroom 
guide to the work. 
structure and 
functions of the UN 


Kveryman’s 
United 
Nations 











VEW REVISED EDITION 
parvi Ass UN’s purposes 
il principle organization and 
,OrKIN pro lu Part Il outlines 
tNa nm on spe f «sues. Part Ill 
} rity the tunctio iw of the UN's 
| ilized agencies. “Detailed 
i pritatiy information clearly 
pIY presen & W ur d {flairs 
312 5 $1.50 
Cotten UNiversiry Press 
Dept sT 
Mo ningside Heights. N Y. ae) 
— Ceo! 
ee 
\ he RN 
\ \o~ 7 
ao 


To help you plan your 
family’s vacation in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


Beautiful color photographs of 

t iled scenery, fine beaches, 

lakes, quaint fishing villages 

il ip of No Va Scotia 8 attrac 

i booklet listin comme 

it r to help you ag 1 

i ninth sea-conditioned 
t ! land 


Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 


rao -NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION———~ 


7 P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

\ fren line ' r 

! 

i Nawe 

! 

| STraeer 

! 

' Cory STaTr 

; Vow York Office: 247 Park Ave, New York NY 

















E ARE 
looking 


Eve ry 


ists are 


} 


] 
SCHOOLS, 


novel 


glad that more 
at 


teachers and 


school is something of an arena 


l 
ere 


le Wh. 
} 


WV “Weyer and local pre ssures col- 


| fully de 


h ippens cannot be 
scribed in e- 
report. Four 
the 
junior 

in The Groves 
court, Brace 
Mulcahyv—“a 


with 


annual 
take 


high 


superintendent’ s 

writers currently 

ot i college 
ind grade 


Academe 


us 
behind doors 
scho )} school. 


Har 


Henry 


high, 
of 
50 meet 
soft-bellied 
mushroom-white 
enj being the subject 
Author Marv McC 
Jocelyn College 
of Sarah L: 
nington, and Bard 

The his gh school teacher 
Lady, by Marv (Dou- 
bleday, $3), amusing but not too deep 
tale Bruce Sheehan, begins her 
teaching Louisiana, becomes bur- 
add to 
attentions from a 


$3 
tall 


a tense 


we 
lisping 
man 
face.” Henry 
of witchhunts 
} 


VS 
arthy 
locates in 


mm secin 


ingly a fusion iwrence, Ben 


in Teacher 
Frances Morgan 


ibout 

in 
, raises worms to 
ittracts 


principal 


dened by debt 


her 


wolfish 


income 
and meets problem 
parents. She incurs the displeasure of a 
visiting supervisor and at the end of the 
finds herself shifted to the 
for all teachers, a one-tele 
community, Bayou Noir. 
Junior high school teaching, 

stvle, in Sugar on the Slate, } 
pokes fun at of the 
“modern education” activities. Climax of 
the labors of Principal Burkhardt, who 
is chairman of the 


first 
ce ad 


| 
phone 


veal 


€ nd 


— 
»v Don 


S1VE 


Fontaine, some 


Committee on Tech 
niques for Administering a Program of 
Activities in the Modern 
( — l-centered Junior High School, 

he day the students run the 
These 


force forgotten ordinances and 


Instructional 
is 
town gov 


ernment. new town officials en 
“bring to 
many prominent citizens as well 
as school psychologist Gwendolyn Ban 
Result 


returns to conservative procedures (Far 


justice” 


ton. Citizens protest and school 


rar, Straus, and Young, $3 

Grade school teacher, Janet Brownlee 
in Year in Paradise, by Sara Jenkins 
Crowell, $3), gives up the comfortable 
living in New York City to teach her 


Paradise 


town. 


Florida, an out 

Janet 
her most difficult student, ob- 
a library, 


first vear 
of-the 


ver even 


Way mining WITS 


tains support for redecorates 


her classroom, attends an exciting party, 
things falls 
with the new principal. 
to our next door 
Faulkner, radio-TV 
editor, for her new book, Rebel Drums 
Doubleday, $2.50). This is 
story tor voung re aders of the 


for in 


ind imong many other 


| ve 

Congratulations 
Me ighbor, Nancy 
a stirring 
first fight 
countryv—Bacon’s 


freedom this 





SPELL LLLELLLOLELLELLLLLEDLEOLOLLELLE? 


Winner! 
twner. 





Scholastic Teacher 


“AWARD OF MERIT” 


“How to Catch 
a Cold’’ 


Walt Disney Productions 


PREP LEP LLL LLL LLL OL EL 


: 

; 

By 

In Technicolor 
| 

; 


FREE Loan 10 mins. 


it NOW for next Fall 


; 
and Winter! 
Write: Department ST 


Reserve 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches 
CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 





A delicate theme, 
handled with care 


and common sense 


TWO 


AND THE 


TOWN 


HENRY 
>REGOR FELSEN 


The high-school football hero 

. the class wallflower... 
these are the young lives 
changed by the emotions of 
a single day. Two AND 
THE Town faces up boldly 
to a problem generally dis- 
cussed in whispers the 
problem of a boy and girl 
who, at seventeen, become 
parents. The difficulties they 
face are described with com- 
passion and realism in a 
poignant book about young 
people forced too suddenly 
and too soon into the adult 
world. 

At all bookstores 
$2.50 
SCRIBNERS 


by 








Rebellion against 
Virginia's pompous 
Governor Berkeley 





seen through the 
eves of a frontier 
drummet boy 
Miss Faulknei 
draws on her skill 
in writing for radio 
to kee p Rebel 
Nancy Faulkner Drums fast - paced 
and full of dia 
logue Indian raids, hairbreadth es 
capes ind the burning of Jamestown 


peed the 


00. Miss 


story along. It is § 


good history 
Faulkner is 


Bacon s stron 


it descendant of 


1 
sup 


For Teen-age Girls 


Wi predict teen-ade virls vill enjoy 
My Love ls a Gypsy, by Neta Lohnes 
Frazier Longmans, Gree $2.50), 
ibout who finds work and ro- 
mance ona farm; Lucky Miss Spaulding, 
by Eleai Arnett Nash Julian Messner, 
$2.50), about Caroline Spaulding, who 
makes a careet fashion retailing in 
New York Cit 


Religious Books 


\ novel based on the lite of St. Paul, 
The Tentmaker, by Julius Berst]l {ine 
hart, $3.50), is a reverent, dramatic 
study of Saul trom his earlier years at 


larsus to the great turning point in his 
life on the road to Damascus. 

The Living Bible, 
of the 


a shortened version 
Bible based on the King James 
version, is published by Viking Press 
Edited by Robert O. Ballou 


ind de Sidi d tor easier reading 


$3.75 


Coming 


Alexander M. Wevand’s The Olympic 


Page ant, story 


of the modern Olympic 


Games trom 1890—when they were re 
ived after 1952 


be published May 20 by Macmillan 


15 centuries—to will 


Guidance 


Readings in Counseling. edited by 


Karl P. Zerfoss ( Association Press. $6 
Contains selections on almost every 
phase of guidance work. Also excellent 


{ hi } ; 
LOT high S¢ 100) guidance courses 18 Lit 


ing and Planning Your Life, by N. Wil 
liam Newson, Harl R. Douglass. and 
Harry L. Dotson ( Harper, $3.48 
Quickies 

Barabbas, by Par Lagerkvist. winne1 
yt + 


{ the 1951 Nobel Prize for literature. 


elng idapted for the 
lish fi 


screen by a 
Swe 


nh him company Winner of 

the Westminster Press Fiction Award 
} vear is C. E. L’Ami, for The Green 
\Vfadonna, novel about the abduction of 
vir] and other skulduggervy in fifteenth 
nturv England Harpy Fincy 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC STORY 


4 By THOMAS HOLLYMAN 
magnificent, 


168 photographs and captions tell 


the story of the oil industry—from oil 
















informative 


well to service station. Here are men 
and women working to provide this 
nation with more than half its energy, 
giving it the greatest freedom of move- 
ment in the history of mankind. 

Tnomas Hollyman is one of Ameri- 
ca’s top cameramen and Consulting 
Photography Editor of Holiday. He 
covered more than 16,000 miles, from 





the east to the west coast, across Texas 
plains, through Louisiana swamps and 
the highways of Connecticut, taking 
over 4,000 pictures—the best of which 
are reproduced here. 


HIS thrilling picture expedition into 
J eden, sciences and economics 
will teach your students the spirit of 
America through this story of our most 
exciting industry. $1.50 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenve, New York 16 


9 
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University of Washington 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 








Full quarter: June 23 — August 22 
First term: June 23 — July 23 
Second term: July 24 — August 22 
Total fees: $57.50, full quarter 
$40.00, either term alone 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boot trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
Penthouse theaters 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many confer- 
ences, work shops, and institutes 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 




















wr Fe al 

















OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cine-Club 
You may enroll at any time! 


tional activities in and near the 


eiy of Ros he-ter 


Write today for full details 








For turther intormation and a 





catalogue write 






TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 





DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The University of Rochester 


PEPCPEPOL ELLER POLO L LLLP LOL LLLIE 


4 For a Pleasant Summer 
3 : & of Profitable Study, 
j jan to attend... 
; SUMMER SESSION plan to attend 
4 —— 1952 —— : 
s 
s 
; | 
4 1° . f R | . . . 
ore ’ st 
University of Rochester 3 2 
2 - Complete courses including special work in Teacher 
$ ; ; rraining, Graduate School of Theology, Conservatory 
. College of Arts and Science of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and North- 
3 and University School ; woods Honey Rock Camp. Splendid, new air-condi- 
$ P tioned library. Combine professional training with | 
2 7 delightful Christian fellowship. 45 min. from Chicago 
‘ inter-Session—June 17 to 27 * ist Term—June 28 
> June 25 through August 1 $ to July 25 * 2nd Term—July 26 to Aug. 22 
2 2 Biack Hills Expeditions June 23 and July 28 j 
$ Registration begins June 23 3 WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY... | 
Lists courses to offered ~y dress 

2 2 bg RA, Dept. 32 a 
4 I NDERGRADLATE 4 Wheaton College, Wheaton TH nois } 
5 $ } 
b J ind > 
$ . | 
: GRADUATE COURSES ; A Name Known the World Over! 

J 
bd 
: ; | ALLIANCE FRANCAISE |. 
s 
$ Certification Programs tor Teach- 2 
* ‘ 101, Bovlevard Raspail, Paris 6 
2 ing. Supervisory. and Administra- . 
3 . > The oldest French School fdr foreigners | 
4 tive Position ; losely and officially connected with | 
s , the University of Paris } 
$ L nu-ual ortunities for con- 
$ oe ee PRACTICAL SCHOOL | 
4 certs. lectures. and othe: recrea- | 
s 
> 
s 
bd 
s 
s 
; 
$ 
s 
s 
+ 
s 
s 
5 
$ 
% 
s 
bd 
s 
s 
s 
, 
7 
s 
; 














Rochester 3, New York 1 QUICK! — EASY! — PRIVATE! I 
! If yo ~d money any amount from S50 to 5¢0 cut § 
and mail thi ad for complete details of contic ot 
Ile Bonnow BY MAIL plan Ni »co-sig 
COOPER OD EPROP OPOORPERODOORODO COOLED 1 private. School board, me on | 
yw you are applying 
wy 4 bi. privacy of your o “~< 
’ . 
Cruise on a Yacht! | Visaisonscoiats'S py on peng ot 
| s ner vacation if ar salary y stops! 
Beautiful 90-ft sailing | 1: nail ; and m sit tts day hh 
schooner. Long Island Sound i StateFlesaceCe ‘323 Securities Big. Dept. - phew Wed 
to Block Island and return a | 
Send for illustrated folder Po “ a | 
S75 per week. Season June | | 1 
16 to Sept. 20 jc A STATE. | 
Aue 
, \ \SCHOONER Cruises !° : ae 
—SaeweeSGe Box 64 Pelham 65, NY. | 


New Films 
and Filmstrips 


SUMMARY of new Government film re- 
leases, available from United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture films—Selection of 
Fruits and Vege tables, 16 min., color; River 
Run, 16 min., color; Smokey Bear Musical 
Trailers, 2 min. each. U. S. Army films pro- 
duced for use in occupied areas, now re- 
leased in U. S. through U. S. Office of 
Education—The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at Work, 20 min.; The Family, 20 min.; 
Japanese Trade Fair, 9 min.; My Child Is 
Blind, 21 min.; Our Town Is Our Class- 
room, 21 min.; Road to Peace, 7 min.; Small 
Town Library, 10 min.; Social Change in a 
Democracy, 21 min.: The Social Worker, 
1S min.; UNESCO, 11 min.; Will for Peace, 
3S min. 

Paris-New York, 20 min., the new French 
Liner “Liberte”; On the Track, 16 min., 
color, America from railroad windows 
Greentree Thoroughbred, 22 min., color, 
raising racehorses; Fair Exchange, 20 min., 
investing in stocks. Free Joan. Movies, 
U. S. A., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

Advance Australia, 20 min., over-all pic- 
ture of Australia: Cavalcade of Australia, 
34 min., history; Namitjira, the Painter, 20 
min., color. Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Insurance Against Fire Losses, 15 min 
color; Life Along the Waterways, 10 min 
color. Encyclopaedia’ Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, IL. 

Tommy the Lion, 12 min., day in life of 
pet lion; Conducting a Meeting, 11 min., 
basic pattern of parliamentary procedure. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17 

Out of True, 38 min., mental health 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

The Clouds Above, 9 min., color or b&w; 
Driver Training—Advanced Turning Move- 
ments, 9 min.; Art in Our World, inspira- 
tion in man’s environment; Class for Tom- 
my, class for mentally retarded children; 
River of Ice, life cvcle of Alaskan glacier. 
Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hol- 
lvwood 28 

The High Wall, 32 min., case study of 
frustrated insecure boy. Anti-Defamation 
League of Bnai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. (Print purchase from McGraw- 
Hill.) 

Outdoor adventure films in color, 13 to 45 
min.: 13 titles now ready including—To the 
Mountains of the Moon, Fish Story, Cali- 
fornia Trout, Magnificent Wisconsin, Baha- 
ma Tuna, That Boy of Mine, Saga of the 
Polywog, Driftwood Derby. Free loan. 
Evinrude Motors $143 North 27th a 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Wonder House—American Museum of 
Natural Historv; Treasure House—Smith 
sonian Institute; each about 20 min., RKO 
“This Is America Series.” Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36 

The Nation at Your Fingertips, 10 min., 
cross-country dialing; A Thought for To- 
morrow, 19 min., job opportunities in tele- 
phone business: A Way with Fires, 30 min., 
fire prevention, use of fire apparatus, 
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Dianetics is the rational. 


subjective process by which 
man controls (directs) his in- 


fluence on his times. 


To 


interested 


of 
creating a 
career—-a new life 
self. the Hubbard 


Foundation. Ine. 


those you who are 


in new 
for your- 
Dianetic 
. is offering a 
professional course in Dianetic 
Auditing. C 


an you invest 
$500.00 and six weeks (half 
your vacation time) in what 


can prove the most invigorat- 


ing and profitable experience 


you ve ever had? 
Interested applic ants should t 
inquire of the Director of 


Admissions, 


The Hubbard 
Dianetic Foundation Inc. 


211 West Douglas Avenue 
WICHITA 2, KANSAS 








American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Free 
loan. Request from local Bell System offices 

Our Inheritance from Ancient Greece; 
Geography of the Rocky Mountain States; 
Date Etiquette; Blow! Wind! Blow!; More 
Dates for Kay; The of the Year; 
each about 10 min., color or b&w. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chic ago | 


Seasons 


New Filmstrips 


Century of Progress in Communications 


21 frs.; Community Development in West 
Africa—21 frs.; City of Birmingham—24 trs 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York 20 

What Is Your Shopping Score?—64 frs 
with narration: 
to buy. Household 
North Michigan Ave ( hicago ll 

The Use of Machines in Our Industrial 
Life—series, 6 50 trs. 


ee h 


ind how 
O19 


ten-minute what 


Finance Corp 


strips, color, about 


Vocational shop material 


circular saw, jig saw, band saw, drill press 
and shaper. Audio-Visual Div., Popular 
Science Pub. Co., 353 Fourth Ave New 
York 10 

Interior Decoration Series—color, corre- 
lated with Morton’s “The Home and 
Furnishings.” Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St.. New 
York 36 

Planning Family Life Insurance—42 frs., 


Institute 
Ave 


color or b&w 
188 Madison 


of Life 
New York 22 


Insurance, 


The Beginning Sports Series: Beginning 
Golf—A strips: Beginning Baseball—7 strips 


1nie lude Ss | 


| 


Its | 


Beginning Bowling—3 strips; Beginning | 
Archery—4 strips; Beginning T ennis—5 strips; 


Beginning Volleyball—4 strips; Beginning 
Baskethall 
3 strips; 


7 strips: Beginning Tumbling 
Beginning Badminton—6 
All color; sound or silent 


33 1 


strips 
Each set accom- 
panied by records; instruc- 
student handbook. Produced 
Athletic Institute Available from 
for Visual Education, 1345 West 
Parkway, Chicago 14 

Learning to Study—7 strips in series. The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


3 r.p.m 
guide, 
by The 
Society 
Diversey 


tors 


New Publications 


“Free Films tor Home Economics — 
folder describing and listing 41 films avail- 
ible on free loan. Association Films, 35 
West 45th St... New York 36. Free 

‘Blue Book of l6mm. Films—27th Edi- 

| tion lescribes more than 7.000 films. The 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chi- 
cago | Il] ($1.50. ) 

“Learning Through Seeing with Tachis- 


toscopic Teaching Techniques,” by Gaspar 
Barnette; Wim. ( Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 145 pp. ($3.75 
‘U. S. Government Films for 
1952 edition 


motion pictures which may be 


Cisneros 


Television 
Lists and describes over 400 
used on rV 


programs. U. S. Office of Education, Visual 
Education Service, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Free 
PR 

The Service Ils Personal is a new 30-min 
film the Michigan Ed. Assn. uses to ex- 
plain to members its activities and services 
Tithe borrowed from  Scholastic’s Our 
American Schools issue. Teacher-bus driv- 
ers of Mt. Empire (Calit.) H. S. teach a 


45-minute social studies lesson en route 
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COME TO 
UATEMALA 


This Summer 





21 to 27 day all expense... 


all air TOURS 
Visiting 
ANTIGUA 
LAKE ATITLAN 
CHICHICASTENANGO 
MAYAN RUINS 
GUATEMALA CITY 
LAKE AMATITLAN 
QUETZALTENANGO 
SAN LUCAS 
SANTIAGO 
IZTAPA ON PACIFIC 
and including a 


2 day stopover in MEXICO CITY 


17 wonderful days in Guatemala 
Completely escorted, if you wish 


SEMINAR AT THE UNIVERSITY 
DE SAN CARLOS 


Lowest all-inclusive student- 
teacher rates ever! 


Imagine! By Air, from key cities in 
all parts of the U.S. and return 
only $445.00, all taxes included 

Less from cities nearer Mexico 
In cooperation with 
American and Pan American Airlines 
TACA International Airlines, 
Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion 
United Fruit 


~—FREE TRIP TO GROUP ORGANIZERS'!— 


All expense trips available 
Write today via AIRMAIL for 
full details 


Allen Nerr, Director 
Guatemala Student Tours 
Palace Hotel 
Guatemala, C. A. 
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@ The May issue of LITERARY 


CAVALCADE, containing prize- 


winning work from the 1952 Scholastic Writing Awards, profusely 
illustrated by reproductions of prize-winning work from the 1952 


Scholastic Art Awards, will be off the press May 


12th. Extra copies 


of the issue are available at 25 cents each. Send remittance with 
order to Literary Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





lastic Teacher 


351 Fourth Ave 


ice send direct to advertisers 


SCE MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers 


For prompter serv- 
mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 


Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 


18. CHARLES BESELER, 


TRANSPORTATION 


ASSN., p. 2-T 


Sketches on bread 


2. BANK OF AMERICA, 


p. 38-T 


3. BITUMINOUS COAL 


INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 


Booklet The Genie 


Story 
4. COLUMB!4 UNIV 
PRESS, p. 42-1 


5. GENERAc mOTORS, 


p. 34-T 
Reprints, booklet on 


research 


6. MOTHERSILL’S, p. 47-T 


7. NATIONAL CITY 
BANK, p. 34-T 


8. PERSONAL FINANCE, 


p. 18-T 
9. RINEHART & CO., 
p. 43-T 


10. ROCKEFELLER CEN 
GUIDED TOUR, p. 47-1 
11. SCRIBNERS, p. 42-T 


12. STATE FINANCE, 
p. 44-T 


13. TEEN AGE BOOK 


CLUB, p. 9-T 


14. WESTERN UNION, 


p. 41-T 


nto: contest 


AUDIO VISUAL 


—..15. ASSOCIATION 
FILMS, INC., p. 42-T 

How to 

Catch a Cold 

16. AUDIO MASTER, 

p. 41-T 

17. BELL & HOWELL, 

p. 27-T 


Info: making sound 


Film loan 


movies 


Please Print 


Name 


School and Position 


City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


p. 48-T 

Projector information 
19. BRITISH INFO. 
SERVICES, p. 28-T 

20. BRUSH DEVELOP- 
MENT CO., p. 33-T 

info: tape recorders 

21. CURRENT AFFAIRS 
FILMS, p. 47-T 

22. WALT DISNEY PRO- 
DUCTIONS, p. 17-T 

23. ENCYCLOPAFD'A 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 

p. 5-T 

24. ILGWU, p. 32-T 

Info With These 
Hands” film 

25. LIFE FILMSTRIPS 

p. 15-T 

Info: new filmstrip series 
26. MAGNECORD, INC 
p. 29-T 

nto: tape recorders 
27. NATIONAL PICTURE 
SLIDE, p. 47-T 

28. RCA VICTOR, p. 7-T 


Projector information 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


29. ALLIANCE 
FRANCAISE, p. 44-T 

30. CARNEGIE INST 
TECHNOLOGY, p. 32-T 
31. GUATEMALA STUDY 
TOURS, p: 45-T 

32. HUBBARD DIANETIC 
FOUNDATION, p. 45-T 
33. LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, p. 41-T 

34. U. of ROCHESTER, 
p. 44-T 

35. U. of WASHINGTON, 
p. 44-T 

36. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 44-T 


on  —— 


37. ASSN. AMER 
RAILROADS, p. 39-T 
38. CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, p. 36-T 

39. CANADIAN STEAN- 
SHIP LINES, p. 40-T 

40. FRENCH NATL 
RAILROADS, p. 40-T 

ill. booklet, ‘France’ 
41. NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, p. 21-T 
Travel Guide 

42. SANTA FE LINES, 
p. 35-T 


TRAVEL 
43. ALCARR HOTELS, 
p. 47-T 


44. ARKANSAS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOP- 
MENT COMM., p. 38-T 
Tourist Info 

45. CAPE COD CHAMBER 
OF COM., p. 47-T 


Color map, directory 


_46. NEWPORT PUBLICITY 


COMM., p. 47-T 

Ill. booklet The 
Breakers 

47. NOVA SCOTIA BUR 
of INF., p. 42-T 
Vacation booklets 

48. ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
p. 20-T 

Booklet, guide mop 
49. PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, p. 41-T 


ill. booklet 
50. SCHCONER CRUISES, 
p. 44-T 


51. SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY 
COMM., p. 47-T 
Color folder 


NG icctictnions ae 
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It's a SK Daisy 


e School Public Relations: Division of 
Press and Radio Relations of the NEA 
announces publication of the 1952 “PR” 
Guide which lists more than 150 books 
pamphlets, leaflets 
filmstrips, radio transcriptions 


motion pictures, 
scripts, 
and national organizations helpful in 
planning a school public relations pro 
gram. Copies of the 32 page “where-to 
look” handbook are 15 cents each. from 
the Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, National Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
ton 6, D. C 


Association, 
Washing 


° Reading Aid 


young people in building genuine read 


Here's a manual to aid 


ing power, emphasizing reading for 
meaning, and reading for speed Crea- 
tive Reading, by Helen Rand Miller of 
Evanston Township High School and 
Community College, and John J. De 
Boer of the University of Illinois, is 
addressed to the student directly. Single 
copies 75 cents, 10 or more 60 cents 
h from Graessle-Mercer Co.. Sev- 
mour, Indiana 


eac 


@ For Language Teachers: Educational 
Laboratories releases a new booklet, 
The Language Laboratory, a reprint 
from the Monograph Series on Lan- 
guages and Linguistics in the report on 
the Second Annual Round Table Meet- 
ing on Linguistics and Language Teach- 
ing held at Georgetown University. The 
booklet, which covers current thinking 
of leading educators in this field. free 
on request from Educational Labora 


tories, Inc., 1625 Connecticut Avenue, 


N. W.. Washington 9, D. (¢ 
Pot o’ Gold Dept. 
@ For Students Vlother’'s Day Te le- 


gram Writing Contest, sponsored by 
Western Union Telegraph Co. See back 
cover of April 30 issue of student maga 
zines. Deadline: May 19. 

Young Composers Radio Awards, be- 
ing conducted by the radio industrv. 
Announcement in April 16 Senior Scho- 
lastic, Practical English 
June 30. 

University of Illinois Awards in Radio 
WV riting. ( loses Sept. 15. ( heck Radio- 
TV Workshop, p 28 | Adults ilso 
eligible 


Contest ends 


@ For Teacners: Scholastic Magazines— 
$1,000 tor suggesting title tor new mag- 
azine. See p. 47-T. Ends May 31 

Suggestions for Ivanhoe film study 
guide, $1,100 in awards. See p. 30-T. 
Deadline: May 23. 

Travel Travel Photo 
Awards, $425 in awards, by Scholastic 
Teacher. Ends Dec. 1. See p. 37-T. 


Story and 











DON'T GO AWAY 


WITHOUT # 


Travel nausea in- 
evitably occurs at 
an inconvement Be ‘ 

time, but when N\) ; 


prepared with 


Mothersill’s ~°’ 


yours will be ahappy journey, whether 
you travel by boat, train, bus, moror 
or plane. Children, particularly, are 
not accustomed to travel mouon and 
often become faint and nauseated 
ufter riding but a short way. Relieve 
this travel sickness with a umely dose 
of Mothersill’s, the remedy success- 
fully used for half a century, and 
recommended by many physicians, 
nurses and well known travelers 
thruout the world. Adults and Child 
ren’'s Capsules at Druggists or 


owvect MOTHERSILL’S “5” 










RHODE 
ISLAND 


Where Yesterday 

Meets Today 
Fabulous homes... historic landmarks 
... seaside relaxation. Newport is fun 
for all the family — picturesque — 
charming! Visit us this summer. 
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New Magazine= 
$1.000 for Name 


ee ASTIC MAGAZINES will ex 


tend its publishing services further 
grades with the 
publication, in September, of a weekly 
magazine for grades 4 and 5. 


into the elementary 


According to M. R. Robinson, found 
er and publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, the new periodical, as yet without 
a title, “will be 


unique qualities which have made Jun- 


characterized by the 


ior Scholastic the leading magazine for 
classroom use in grades 6, 7, and 8. The 
new periodical will be colorful, imag- 
inative, intriguing. and a delight to the 
voung reader. Its content—for reading 
and discussion—will be geography, natu 
ral science, stories, citizenship, word- 
building, and news of our country and 
world.” 

Mr. Robinson stated that the decision 
to publish a magazine tor the fourth 
and fifth grades was the direct result 
of the sale of Young America magazines 
to American Education Press, a division 
ot Weslevan 
American 


University Press, Ine 


Education Press has an 
nounced that the Young America papers 
for the elementary grades are being 
My Weekly Readers 


This merger would create for the Ameri 
can Education Press a virtual monopoly 


combined with 


of periodicals for classroom use in the 





Be Sure to Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER newyork 


® See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 















Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
group rates write: Rockefeller 


oof, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 














TO FIND MORE 
VACATION FUN! 


la Come to the 


CK HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Here's the land of Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, 
Spotted Tail . . . land called sacred by the 
noture-worshipping Sioux. Here's the land 
of towering, pine-clad peaks—rushing 
waters—majestic mountains. The land of 
Mt. Rushmore, the Badlands, the 
\ Needles, subterranean caves 

t J Here is America’s beauty spot—in 
54 the country where everyone greets 





ji] you... and it's all yours. Come to 
the Black Hills of South Dakota 


Write for free color folder 
au ; ¢ SOUTH DAKOTA 
competitive enterprise produces better a STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
products,” Mr. Robinson said, “we have A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director, Plerre, Se. Oak. 


- | decided to provide a Scholastic maga ' ae 
zine for the fourth and fifth grades.” 


Write for FREE Booklet: 
Recreation Office 
Newport Publicity Commission 
Newport, R. 1. 


lower elementary grades. 


“Because we believe that legitimate | - 









ihe Breaker Vande: tilt mon 











CAPE COp | 
Come! Enjoy 
o the clean blue sea, 1) 
G golden sun and silver sands. < 
<4 Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 
a bass or tuna—or just relax in a 
Ps story book setting on romantic old 


Write for color map & directory, tell- 


Scholastic Magazines at present serve 
the uppel elementary and high school 
grades from grade 6 through grade 12, 
with Junior Scholastic (English and 
Sccial Studies, grades 6. 7, 8). World 
Week (Social Studies, grades 8, 9, 10); 
Senior Scholastic (Social Studies, grades 








Dp - GO? 


in Cal fourrrca... 


10, 11, 12); Practical English (grade 
| 5 ing when coming, length of stay, Oo ( 9 wad — 4 “" ack " as arranged for the guest of the Palms Wilshire 
number rooms needed, whether | y }, 10, l l, 12 } and Lite rary ( aval ade Hotel! Your reservation for one of the 200 sunny 
* or . 0 >) new rooms (each with private bath) entitles )ou to 
t a hotel, guest house or house ke, grade s 10,1 l, 12). Free tickets to radio and TV shows and other spe 


keeping cottage is desired, Q 
% to Dept.P-9, Cape Cod cr 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


cial services including sightseeing and motion pic- 
ture studio tour arrangements! 


$1,000 Title Contest 


VERY SPECIAL BOOM BATES FOR ERUCATORS 


Search for a title for the new maga > 
7 DAY STAY for @ Day RATE 


———— zine is being stimulated bv the an 








INDIA 
2 PORTUGAL 


; Toke your students te the lands you're } I of , op > cash award has —- atten \6 Sih. on Cutten Wed. 

2 discussing via Over 110 Different $ ie teacher or = hoor ac ministrator who folders; tell us dates of expected visit 
; UNITED STATES $ suggests the title adopted. I here Is no so we may help you with your plans 
SCENIC ,RANCE > | need to subscribe to a Scholastic maga PALMS WILSHIRE HOTEL 

COLOR SLIDES EGYPT ¢ | zine to be eligible for the award. In (es South Alvarado © Los Angeles, Calif 


; : event of duplication of the winning title, 
Each set in sparkling SWITZERLAND 


; Ansco color. Every set oun the two bearing the earliest postmarks F 

; a complete sequence ITALY | will share equally the $1.000 award. NEW (PSiiegll Affairs FILMSTRIPS 

> Each slide fully titled. GREECE > | Entries must be mailed before mid STORING OUR NATION’S GOODS 
i : 3 KO. Thee Acta on 

; 10 os 2 teat | Set CANADA night, May 31, 19 2. The decision of Strscatin the graben al delballen: Ge eaten 

$ * wewrounotann g | the judges will be final. Send sugges- of warehousing, its relotion and contribution to 

; Write today for catalog > | tions to: Publisher, Scholastic Maga our national economy ond the individual con 

Pd NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. : zines. 35] Fourth Ave... New York 10 sumer. Merchondise storage is emphasized. 

$ Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St New York 1, N.Y ‘ 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 


before the screen and wave a wand. 


That's outmoded.. 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTF 


. passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX } 


. Now the speaker stays behind 


the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 


points out details by a moving arrow of light. 


A convenient contro! knob at 


the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 


This patented POINTEX¢ PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 


many of VI 


-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 


of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
ond brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC” 


THE NEW 


VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending 
tParenred 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 


3. YOU CAN use copy “as is” — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
8’ x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
équal ease, without curl or flutter. 


4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface— project on 
small or large screens. in addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and sool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstratioa 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 


ask for booklet ST 


CHARLES («acl COMPANY 


60 Badger 
World’ 


tsr 'e6eeo 


Avenue, Newark 8, WN. . 


s Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Pos eo Equlipmeat 











